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Gratias  Agimus 

Bounteous  Lord — 

Accept  the  fervent  graces  of  a  lad, 

With  this  world’s  beauties  made  glad, — 
For  the  melodious  accord 
Of  birds  in  summer  trees; 

For  the  lohg,  rich  harvest  days, 

And  hum  of  swarming  bees; 

For  woodland  ways 
Fringed  with  flowers, 

Blue  and  yellow  and  white, — 

And  the  kindly  coolness  of  showers 
In  July;  and  the  streaming  light 
Of  moons,  slanting  across  corn-stalks, 
Peopling  the  fields  by  night 
With  flitting  forms  that  lure  the  mind 
To  things  beyond,  above. 

Thee,  I  thank  for  love — 

Quiet  and  intense — 

And  for  the  smitten  pride 
That  tries  my  loyalty  sore; 

For  the  heart  crushed  when  ride 
Rough-shod  a  thousand  doubts  and  fears 
Of  unseen  enemies  and  seen. 

My  thanks, 

To  bear  in  Christian  wise, 

The  burden  of  a  task,  with  clean 
And  willing,  even  weak,  hands 
Though  all  the  world  may  start 
To  doubt  the  value  of  my  pain. 

O  Lord,  with  thanks  to  Thee, 

I  mingle  my  prayer  for  gain 
Of  greater  goods — 

To  keep  my  soul’s  hope  burning 
And  my  body’s  yearning 
To  follow  Thee, 

On  Beauty’s  trail, 

Without  fail. 


Eugene  A.  Christian. 


Burned  Leaves 


Heaped  in  the  gutter  are  piled  the  bright  leaves, 

Bright  leaves  of  autumn,  painted  and  cold, 

Tumbled  and  twirled  in  November’s  dance, 

Piled  altogether,  thin  sheets  of  gold. 

Now  comes  an  old  man,  feeble  and  gray, 
tie  bends — to  the  leaves  he  places  an  ember 
Burning  and  bright,  soft  rise  the  flames, 

That  reach  toward  the  treetops  to  whisper,  “Remember?” 

There  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves, 

Are  wafted  away  the  drjeams  of  a  time, 

Season  of  love,  and  hope,  and  summer, 

Season  that’s  gone  to  a  happier  clime. 

r 

Gold  is  the  flame  and  silver  the  smoke, 

Gold  and  silver  the  dreams  are  too, 

Pungent  with  perfume  of  happier  hours, 

Now  drifting  in  smoke  to  the  skies’  soft  blue. 

The  children  all  gather  about  the  bright  altar 
Of  autumn’s  sweet  memories,  the  gay  colored  leaves, 

And  merrily  singing  and  shouting  and  dancing, 

Whirl  through  dim  smoke  that  soft  about  them  cleaves. 

Then  dimmer  the  smoke,  and  dimmer  the  flames, 

The  dreams  are  fast  fading  in  smoke  ’neath  the  trees, 

The  children  all  flee,  like  bright  golden  hours, 

To  seek  out  more  dream  piles  that  bright  fire  frees. 

There’s  left  but  the  old  man  to  rake  o’er  the  ashes, 

Ashes  of  memory  and  hours  that  have  fled, 

But  Time  in  his  kindness  still  leaves  in  the  soft  air 
The  soft  pungent  perfume  of  dreams  that  are  dead. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Friendship 

Who  wades  discreetly  shallow  waters  and  would  be 
Safe  behind  the  ledges  of  cool  dignity, 

He  will  fare  well,  but  he  can  never  understand 

The  ecstasy  of  living.  He  will  hug  the  land 

And  dare  not  go  where  tides  run  deep  and  waves  are  strong. 

He  will  speak  steady  words,  while  I  sing  vagrant  song. 

The  conversation  of  the  ripples  on  the  beach 
Will  barely  punctuate  his  shrewdness.  Waves  that  reach 
Green  hands,  snow-tipped,  unto  the  forehead  of  the  skies 
Demand  of  men  who  ride  their  arcs  less  cautious  eyes. 

Fair  his  aloof  security,  and  commonplace, 

But  X  prefer  the  sea’s  game,  of  laughter  or  disgrace. 

He  will  chance  on  becalmed  content,  but  I  shall  go 
The  crystaled  crest  of  joy,  the  shrouded  trough  of  woe, 

With  salt  spray  in  my  face, — the  passion  mine,  the  rest 
All  his.  All  his  the  level  gain;  the  hectic  quest 
Of  beauty  is  my  share.  Who  dare  the  deep,  as  I, 

Fear  neither  rock  nor  tide.  The  friendless  fear  to  die. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


Sanbourne’s  Loss 

by 

Nicholas  J.  Wells 

All  night  the  chairs  and  sofas  at  the  club  had  been  draped  with  a 
motley  crowd.  We  were,  most  of  us,  in  fit  condition  to  be  “conveyed 
to  our  paternal  mansions  in  a  cab.”  I  suppose  the  only  reason  why  we 
were  not,  lay  in  the  fact  that  as  apartment  cliff  dwellers  we  had  no 
paternal  mansions,  nor  were  there  any  clubs.  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  had  grown  upon  us  the  habit  of  sleeping  all  over  the  place,  waking 
on  the  following  day  in  time  to  answer  our  callings.  Sundays,  the  whole 
summer  long,  had  been  wet,  dismal,  and  sluggish.  The  clique  of  us 
gathered,  dropping  in  from  three  o’clock  on,— nothing  to  do,  no  place 
to  go.  The  most  of  us  were  unwedded  and  our  apartments  became, 
oh,— one  just  didn’t  like  to  hang  around.  More  interesting  to  come 
here  and  pass  the  time  o’  day.  We  were  a  diversified  coterie  in  tasks, 
tastes,  and  temperaments.  A  regular  bunch  of  bachelor  Babbits. 

Lest  from  the  tenor  of  a  former  remark,  you  take  it  that  we  were 
drunk,  I  beg  you  throttle  the  thought.  We  were  only  phlegmatic  from 
the  effect  of  the  dull  days.  Today,  the  conversation,  usually  centered 
in  several  groups,  had  confluxed  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  San- 
bourne,  the  poet,  who,  a  couple  of  years  before,  had  come  to  our  town. 
Like  many  a  poet  he  was  looked  upon  as  rather  wild  in  mind  if  not 
in  deed.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd,  he  carried  no  favor  among 
them.  Heaven  knows  we  were  worse  than  any  sewing  circle,  or  bridge 
club.  I  was  about  the  only  sympathizer  that  Sanbourne  had  in  the 
club,  and  even  I  was  far  from  a  champion  for  him.  If  he  could  have 
written  regular  verse,  lines  that  had  a  tune  and  a  tear,  a  swing  and  a 
song,  to  them,  one  would  not  have  looked  with  such  askance.  The  stuff 
that  he  wrote !  It  was  certainly  not  metrical,  and  to  nearly  everyone 
of  the  time  metre  was  a  supreme  requisite  for  verse.  Most  of  the 
crowd  never  bothered  to  study  Sanbourne’s  poetry.  Some,  after  a  look 
at  the  typographical  arrangement  of  his  words,  did  not  stop  to  read,, 
much  less  to  appreciate.  Being  a  writer,  even  though  my  style  was 
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only  that  of  journalese,  I  pitied  the  man  in  a  way.  Then  again,  I 
envied  him.  I  read  much  of  his  work,  for  it  held  meaty  meaning 
through  all  its  fiery  fantasy.  One  of  the  true  vers  librists  he  was,  not 
as  many  thought  him  a  “shredded  prosodist”  and  pop-eyed  poetic  mad¬ 
man.  I  often  wished  him  consolation,  though  I  was  too  indifferent, — 
no,  lazy,— to  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  it.  He  was  forced  always  to  buck 
up  against  a  wall  of  apathy.  How  could  any  genius  bring  forth  his 
noblest  work  in  such  a  situation  ?  Sanbourne  came  before  the  present 
era  of  myriad  poets,  was  a  forerunner  of  the  teaching  that  poetry  is  a 
scientific  art,  with  technique  of  its  own,  media,  and  all  manner  of  thing 
that  is  only  a  maze  to  the  layman.  During  the  past  pair  of  months 
his  poems  had  aroused  national  interest,  and  he  was  now  getting  too 
big  for  even  our  town.  Yet,  but  for  a  coming  event  in  his  young  life, 
he  would  probably  have  been  content  to  stay  here  and  write  for  the 
old  pittance,  caring  only  to  complain.  Sanbourne  was  your  typical 
wretched  poet— long,  lean,  and  lanky,  with  flowing  hair  and  thin  face. 
Never  had  he  a  tune  on  his  lips,  or  a  merry  tale  to  tell.  He  was  far 
from  that  kind  of  man.  Ever  was  his  lyre  twanged  on  a  plaintive 
note.  A  proletariat’s  poet .  .  .  radical  and  sensible.  A  mystic  of  a  sort. 
Always  were  his  stories  of  discontent.  Delicate,  sensitive,  and  afraid 
of  the  dark  that  ever  palled  him.  Student  and  faulty  philosopher.  The 
valiant  watcher  and  foreteller  of  weird  wars  .  .  .  and  mad  loves. 

Sanbourne  must  have  had  a  hard  lot  before  he  met  Myrna.  It 
was  this  coming  of  Myrna  that  caused  all  the  spasmodic  conversation 
on  this  Sunday  afternoon.  There  were  cacklers  enough  who  could  not 
appreciate  his  pen,  nor  the  tragedy  of  his  mistaken  mystic  mind  to 
slander  his  love  for  Myrna  .  .  .  who  had  met  him  on  a  park  bench 
.  .  .  Myrna  just  out  of  high  school  .  .  .  how  he  loved  her!  Between 
yawns,  the  tiring  talking  had  turned  on  him,  as  it  does  on  anyone 
whom  loud-mouthed  people  think  is  not  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way.  Sanbourne  had  money,  though  for  all  the  enjoyment  that 
it  gave  him,  the  pecuniary  reimbursement  might  as  well  have  been 
then  what  I  called  it, — a  pittance.  Elis  style  was  beginning  to  compel 
literary  and  popular  notice,  and  the  magazines  were  welcoming  his 
bits  of  verse.  So  far  in  his  life  only  one  work  was  to  his  credit,  a 
Song  of  Labor,  supposedly  filled  with  the  beat  of  hammers  and  the 
seething  of  cauldrons.  This  had  given  him  powerful  publicity.  We, 
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critics  and  all,  were  quite  proud  to  have  him  a  dweller  in  our  town, 
however  erratic  and  exotic  one  thought  him.  Where  he  had  ever 
heard  the  beat  of  the  hammers  and  the  seething  of  cauldrons,  or  any 
of  labors  pulsings  was  uncertain.  Yet,  unmistakably,  he  did  fill  the 
poem  with  their  effect.  He  used  to  remind  me  of  Shelley,  or  at  least 
of  the  only  part  of  Shelley  that  I  knew  .  .  .  hopelessness  in  love,  desola¬ 
tion  .  .  .  resentment  at  the  fate  of  unfortunates : 

“From  thy  nest  every  rafter 
Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 
Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 

When  leaves  fall  and  cold  winds  come.” 

With  a  spirit  that  cried  in  the  dark  and  heard  no  loving  answer,  he 
found  it  easy  to  complain.  His  was  the  old,  old  story  of  the  yearning 
void  .  .  .  someone  missed,  something  lost. 

Just  after  his  Song  of  Labor  had  satisfied  him,  it  began  to  be 
rumored  in  literary  circles  that  he  was  now  intent  upon  a  Song  of 
Love  Lost.  It  was  this  new  cry  that  the  men  at  the  club  descanted. 
Blair,  the  insurance  broker’s,  “Heaven  help  that  girl  of  his,  if  San- 
boume’s  love  is  anything  like  his  labor.  There’ll  be  a  lost  love  some¬ 
where!”  had  lured  low  laughter.  Young  Dubois  had  shut  him  up 
with:  “Yes,  and  his  wife  shall  have  more  than  yours  can  dream  of. 
He  got  more  for  that  song  of  labor  than  you  have  for  years  of  it.” 

I  felt  that  I  knew  the  poet  better  than  they ;  and  I  knew  Myrna. 
She  had  been  coming  in  to  the  paper’s  office  during  the  summer  as  a 
sort  of  sub-stenographer.  Naturally,  I  took  pains  to  learn  all  that  I 
might  of  Sanbourne,  from  her  who  had  so  suddenly  become  so  dear  to 
him.  Myrna  was  perhaps  precocious.  At  least,  she  had  stolen  a  march 
ou  futurity.  The  proof  positive  of  the  poet’s  inbecility,  or  of  his  evil 
influence  on  the  greater  part  of  my  townsfolk,  rose  from  her  youth  and 
his  age  .  .  .  she  was  eighteen  and  he  about  thirty-five  .  .  .a  love  of  June 
and  November. 

“As  I  sat  there,”  she  told  me,  “I  thought  of  how  different  today’s 
life  was  from  yesterday’s.  I  could  dance;  often  went.  For  con¬ 
venience’s  sake,  we  usually  went  in  couples.  And  in  the  whole  of  us, 
I  don’t  think  there  was  one  serious  way-down-deep  love.  I  wondered 
what  kind  of  love  the  old  writers  must  have  had,  they  wrote  so  pas- 
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sionately  of  it.  Some  of  my  crowd  were  ‘going  steady/  That,  as  love, 
was  my  idea  of  nothing  at  all.  It  certainly  wasn’t  inspiring  any  great 
verses  or  even  ideals  to  achieve.  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  overlooking 
the  pond,  watching  the  couple-crewed  canoes  (don’t  you  think  that’s 
poetic?)  and  trying  to  realize  how  any  of  the  old  poets  could  ‘fall’ 
for  anyone  so  terribly  as  they  did.  I  thought  of  Byron  and  Dante, 
and  all  the  rest.  And  then—” 

She  sighed,  and  the  look  that  shone  from  her  eyes  is  indescribable. 
Hackneyed,  I  suppose,  to  talk  of  sighs  and  eyes,  but  I  exaggerate  not 
a  whit. 

“Oh,  there  I  was,  sitting  alone,  when  along  came  Hale  and  parked 
himself  beside  me.  I  knew  who  he  was,  of  course.  He  looked  out 
over  the  pond  of  canoes,  and  over  across  to  where  the  lights  of  the 
Dancehurst  twinkled.  After  a  while  he  began  to  discuss  the  very  thing 
that  I  had  been  considering.  Oh!— if  you  could  only  imagine  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  had.  Wasn’t  it  a  coincidence?  Honestly  now,  don’t  you 
think  it  must  have  been  a  heaven-sent  sign  of  a  true  lover?” 

And  I,  thinking  of  an  earlier  night  in  June,  and  of  a  girl  that  had 
gone  on  beyond  before  me,  could  only  agree. 

They  had  talked  on  about  the  universal  emotion,  and  he  invited 
her  to  hear  his  latest  work,  the  expected  Song  of  Love  Lost.  Many 
meetings  followed.  The  love  god  soon  saw  them  caring;  and  caring, 
caught.  I  well  could  understand  that  the  romance  was  more  than 
Blair  thought  it,  as  the  attraction  of  a  moon-struck  girl  to  a  crazy 
poet.  I  went  home  that  Sunday,  and  passing  the  rectory,  met  the  pair 
that  had  the  whole  town  talking,  coming  out.  Almost  before  I  sensed 
it,  I  knew  that  they  had  struck  the  match  of  wedlock.  To  my  inquiry, 
they  gave  the  affirmative  answer.  Leaving  me,  they  went  on  their 
way  to  the  depot,  off  to  the  end  of  honeymoon  lane.  Strangely  enough, 
I  drove  home  feeling  that  the  world  could  be  a  pretty  good  old  place 
in  spite  of  spite! 

Sanbourne  and  Myrna  never  came  back.  Reaching  Chicago  they 
decided  after  a  short  stay  there  to  habitate.  At  the  club,  of  course, 
the  he-hens  “told  you  so”  .  .  .  “just  as  I  thought”  .  .  .  “what  did  I  tell 
you”  .  .  .  “always  said  it  was  a  wonderful  match.”  Meanwhile  I  awaited 
the  inevitable.  Sanbourne’s  lyre  had  been  retuned,  a  heart  string 
had  been  added.  The  plaintive,  desolating  note  was  discarded.  Each 
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new  bit  of  verse  laughed  with  joy  and  sighed  with  adoration.  Knowing 
his  nature,  for  I  saw  in  it  the  shadow  of  my  own— laughing  and  sigh¬ 
ing  with  him,  though  all  I  had  was  just  a  memory— I  pondered  what 
theme  he  worked  on  for  his  new  long  love  lyric.  A  year  later,  in  the 
midst  of  press  propaganda  and  literary  bally-hoo,  the  book  showed 
its  face.  On  the  title  page  he  had  called  it  Song  of  Love. 

The  “Lost”  was  lost,  for  Sanbourne  had  lost  his  loss. 


To  The  First  Love 


As  yet  I  have  not  ceased  to  guess 
At  my  first  love’s  exquisiteness. 

Diction-draped,  her  lips  confessed 
No  secret  wisdoms  in  her  breast. 

But  in  her  laughter-brimming  eyes 
Love  wore  a  very  light  disguise. 

By  the  tilt  of  her  head  she  might  express 
An  inattentive  tenderness, 

Or  might,  by  a  proper  impartial  face, 
Bestow  on  anger  some  subtle  grace. 

Empowered  by  her  reproving  glance 
Chagrin  could  conquer  my  countenance; 

But  when  she  preferred  to  unveil  her  eyes, 
She  unbarred  a  portal  to  Paradise. 

Whenever  I,  exiled  from  her  heart, 
Submissive,  gallant,  walked  apart, 

She  met  me,  as  the  prodigal, 

Delightfully  illogical. 

I  courted  Love,  and  Love  was  she; 
Through  Love  I  loved  humanity. 

Nor  am  I  true  to  another’s  smile 

For  I  walked  with  her  in  the  wonder- while. 

And  no  matter  what  the  world  esteems, 

I  have  that  first,  fair  love — and  dreams. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


by 

John  L.  Sullivan 
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A  Greek  got  his  civilization  by  talking  and  looking,  and  in  some 
measure  a  Parisian  may  still  do  it.  But  we,  who  live  remote  from 
history  and  monuments,  we  must  read  or  we  must  barbarize. 

— William  Dean  Howells. 

I  wonder  if  the  above  quotation  will  affect  you  as  it  did  me  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night!  I  wonder  if  any  other  man  will  make  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Howells  matter  for  some  meditation.  Just  as 
a  monk  regularly  examines  his  conscience  to  find  out  what  is  in  his 
life  which  should  not  be  there,  and  what  is  not  there  which  should  be 
there,  I  have,  ever  since  reading  those  lines,  made  a  sort  of  literary 
examen,— to  find  out  any  number  of  interesting  things. 

William  Dean  Howells  was  simply  telling  us  that  we  have,  in 
this  country,  no  background,  that  we  are  making  the  early  history  of 
a  race  which  may  civilize  or  may  barbarize.  Isn’t  it  true  that  we  are 
standing  in  bold  relief  against  a  background  stark  naked  of  anything 
save  a  few  military  exploits,  a  few  decades  of  pioneering,  and  some 
few  years  of  dazzling  material  successes?  Looking  over  our  back¬ 
ground  I  find  no  trace  of  anything  like  an  Acropolis ;  the  pillars  of  a 
Forum  never  reared  capitals  toward  skies  that  arch  the  country  from 
sea  to  sea ;  our  cathedrals  are  not  aged  with  the  years,  to  rival  Rheims ; 
our  libraries  boast  no  dusty,  worm-eaten  manuscripts  that  show  to 
the  world  that  we  were  a  creative  people  twenty  centuries  past.  See 
America  first,  and  then  reflect  and  tell  us  how  the  traces  of  human 
hopes  and  fears  are  everywhere  evident.  Whatever  we  have  is  bor¬ 
rowed;  we  have  bridged  the  seas,  but  we  have  not  so  lived  that  we 
can,  after  three  or  four  centuries,  rival  the  Old  World !  Feel  no  shame 
at  this ;  it  is  a  fact  and  in  the  year  3000  no  sane  man  will  look  upon 
this  as  a  real  phenomenon.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  insists,  times  beyond 
number,  that  there  is  no  art  divorced  from  the  past.  If  that  is  true, 
and  we  hold  to  it  as  true,  how  can  we  feel  shame  now  for  picking  up 
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the  threads  of  the  past  and  following  them  back  to  find  the  treasures 
at  the  end  of  the  trail  ?  Though  there  are  loud  and  long  lamentations 
for  the  present  widespread  introduction  of  Gothic  into  scholastic 
buildings  in  this  country,  it  is  not  a  madman’s  observation  that  this 
adoption  will  hurry  us  on  ever  so  quickly  along  the  way  of  original 
creative  work.  It  is  introducing  millions  to  beauty.  We  still  travel 
back  to  the  one  Elizabethan  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hamlet, 
Iago,  Bottom,  Lear  and  his  fool,  Ophelia,  Juliet,  and  the  rest  of  Will’s 
household,  and  come  away  richer  every  time, — even  though  we  only 
hurry  back  to  find  out  how  Maggie  Shand  or  Mrs.  Dowey  or  Cyrano 
compare  with  them.  But,  here  I  am,  thinking  first  of  creatures  brought 
forth  by  playwrights  before  the  background  that  is  denied  us.  To  find 
a  subject  with  which  to  construct  a  comparison  for  an  estimate  of 
Sargent’s  work  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  some  are  tripping  over 
the  waters  and  stopping  under  the  arches  of  the  Sistine  chapel,— telling 
us  that  here  we  have  the  American  Sistine  chapel  done  by  John  Singer 
Sargent.  And  Bancel  LaFarge  makes  answer:  Bosh!  Sargent  is  a  babe 
compared  with  the  author  of  the  conception  of  the  Judgment.  And  so 
it  goes,— in  music,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  any  of  all  those  strong 
cultural  factors  that  make  a  nobility  in  a  country  that  is  a  nobility 
indeed,— the  chosen  thousands  that  love  beauty,  especially  those  that 
love  the  beauty  of  this  world  because  it  is  the  shadow  of  another,  know 
that  we  are,  with  the  help  of  Europe,  building  a  background. 

We  live  in  one  of  the  oldest  centers  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
where  education  has  been  (I  am  tempted  to  say  rampant)  stressed 
and  strained  and  nurtured  and  breathed  longer,  perhaps,  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  States.  Yet,  can  we  honestly  say  that  we  may  travel 
abroad  and  merely  by  reading  as  we  run  gather  in  the  story  of  human 
endeavor  and  human  achievement  as  it  is  found  in  monument,  relic, 
landmark,  etc.  We  can  run  or  ride  here  or  there  (perhaps  on  Gray 
Line  bus!)  and  be  introduced  to  the  “bridge  that  arched  the  flood,” 
and  Charlestown’s  Bunker  Hill,  and  all  the  rest,  yet  does  it  not  still 
remain  true  that  if  “we  do  not  read,  we  must  barbarize”  ? 

Entering  the  campus  each  morning  now,  wTe  are  seeing  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  being  put  on  the  library,  a  building  more  beautiful,  we 
venture  to  say,  than  the  other  three  that  now  grace  the  Heights.  It 
is  a  structure  of  rare  beauty,  but  borrowed  beauty ;  no  shame.  It  will 
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house  any  number  of  books.  It  will  be  a  factor  to  civilize,  not  to 
barbarize.  It  will  offer  the  treasures  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  Augustine 
and  Thomas,  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  and  of  that  valiant  army  of 
divinely  inspired  creators,  known  simply  as  authors.  We  expect  to 
learn  from  them  and  through  them  about  the  world  of  men.  Though 
now  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  “a  local  habitation”  to  Beatrice, 
Achilles,  Feste,  Antigone,  Desdemona,  Itylus,  and  the  rest,  we  may 
begin  slowly  and  all  the  more  surely  borrow  our  background  as  we 
have  our  architecture,— all  in  the  hope  that  our  borrowings  (not  our 
thievings ! )  will  be  an  inspiration  to  some  chosen  few  of  us  to  create 
a  glory  as  great  as  the  glory  of  the  past,  to  fashion  the  materials  that 
will  in  some  far  distant  day  be  rightly  designated  as  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  American  civilization. 

Failing  to  go  to  the  past,  and  especially  to  the  recorded  treasures 
of  the  past,  who  may  we  expect  to  civilize ,  not  to  barbarize? 


October 


I’ve  never  felt  such  a  day! 

Colors  that  ring  thru  the  trees — 

Red  wines  on  a  tray. 

I’ve  never  smelled  such  perfume 
From  cool  lakes  and  chill  streams — 

A  scented  Arabian  room. 

What  a  robe!  and  such  dye — 

The  dead  yellow  grass  on  the  hills 
And  the  sun-gilded  sky! 

A  lover,  I’ll  woo  you: 

We’ll  love,  soul  to  soul 
I’ll  have  you  to  talk  to — 

But  the  sun’s  slinking  off  like  a  knave — 

What  is  October? 

A  rose  on  a  grave. 

J.  V.  Tracy. 


The  Catholic  Poet  Speaks 

by 

Francis  5.  SFiea 

Anthologies  are  no  longer  curiosities,  in  fact,  the  pressure  of  time 
which  caused  their  abnormal  growth  these  last  few  years  is  now  caus¬ 
ing  their  suppression.  They  served,  nevertheless,  a  good  purpose  in 
giving  the  reader,  with  limited  time,  the  better  things  of  poetry  for 
appreciation.  They  relieved  him  of  the  trouble  of  burrowing  through 
poor  and  indifferent  verse  in  order  that  he  relish  the  few  good  poems. 
But  the  number  of  anthologies  grew  so  large,  and  the  volumes  so  thick, 
that  the  ordinary  man  had  soon  more  than  he  could  cope  with.  He 
had  reached  that  stage  when  he  needed  an  Anthology  of  Anthologies. 

Nowadays  the  only  anthologies  that  receive  any  attention  are 
those  whose  authors  choose  new  standards  as  the  basis  of  selection, 
who  search  for  the  unhackneyed  in  this  work  of  compiling  and  arrang¬ 
ing  poetry.  I  have  before  me  three  anthologies  that  have  tried  this. 
All  approach  the  same  subject,  and  in  some  cases  choose  the  same 
poems,  from  a  slightly  different  aspect.  They  view  Catholicism  and 
poetry. 

The  work  is  praiseworthy  and  of  special  moment  at  the  present. 
The  age  in  which  we  live,  though  in  many  points  it  is  gross  and  mate¬ 
rial,  has  yet  looked  to  the  spiritual  and  the  supernatural  with  a  desire 
born  of  hope,  and  an  imitation  based  on  an  almost  intuitive  under¬ 
standing  of  the  destiny  of  life.  To  link  Catholicism  and  poetry  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  arbitrary,  as  if  it  were  unfounded  in  fact.  The  union  is 
eminently  practical :  every  feature  of  Catholicism  has  poetic  force. 
Take  any  aspect  of  the  church,  examine  its  freedom  from  the  material, 
its  magnetic  attraction  for  the  better  yearnings  of  man,  the  emotional 
satisfaction  which  it  is  capable  of  giving,  and  you  will  see  that  so  far 
from  being  at  variance  with  each  other  Catholicism  may  be  said  to 
possess  the  essence  of  poetry. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Catholic 
poetry;  they  would  separate  the  poet  from  his  work  and  segregate 
the  literature  from  life.  Catholicity  cannot  be  a  negative  force;  the 
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Catholic  poet  almost  necessarily  appropriates  it ;  his  poetry  most  cer¬ 
tainly  absorbes  it.  It  is  colored  and  sharpened,  invigorated  and  soft¬ 
ened  by  his  life  as  a  member  of  the  church.  As  religion  is  so  necessary 
a  part  of  man,  so  great  a  requisite  is  it  for  his  poetry.  The  urges  that 
are  common  to  human  nature  are  channeled  along  ways  that  are  alien 
to  the  non-Catholic,  and  appreciated  by  him  only  in  proportion  to  his 
understanding  and  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Without  any  narrow  sectarianism  it  is  possible  to  point  out,  as 
Theodore  Maynard,  one  of  the  anthologists  does,  that  Protestantism 
has  produced  but  one  truly  great  poet.  As  he  so  well  puts  it,  “Prot¬ 
estantism  is  a  negative  thing  spiritually,  and  is  possible  only  as  a 
method  of  political  and  social  organization.”  Those  poets  among  the 
Protestants  have  rebelled  against  their  tenets  or  ignored  them  entirely 
by  cloaking  their  verse  in  a  garb  entirely  their  own.  Many  of  them 
have  splendid  cameos  of  Catholic  poetry.  You  can  find  no  finer  de¬ 
scriptive  phrase  in  English  literature  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  than 
Wordsworth’s— 

Out  tainted  nature’s  solitary  boast. 

Tennyson  was  a  compromise  and  as  such  his  poetry  has  faded  with 
the  years.  Other  Protestant  poets  have  felt  the  force  of  Catholicism 
as  a  cog  in  the  machine  of  life — men  like  Longfellow  with  his  “Divina 
Commedia”  and  Poe  with  his  Marian  hymn. 

Catholic  themes,  ideas  distinctly  Catholic,  have  always  been  used 
by  the  poets  of  other  faiths  when  they  turn  to  praise  and  reverence. 
Prayer  is  the  most  natural  act  of  a  poet ;  in  it  he  releases  the  overflow 
of  feeling  that  is  dammed  up  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Universe, 
through  it  he  exercises  the  urge,  almost  instinctive  to  the  poet,  of  ven¬ 
eration  and  worship  due  the  architect  of  order  and  the  soul  of  beauty. 
Is  it  not  quite  natural  then  that  the  poet  in  his  prayer  should  turn  to 
that  religion  that  pleases  eye  and  ear  as  well  as  heart  ?  Witness  Henry 
Adams,  sturdy  scion  of  the  old  New  England  stock:  — 

“Brave  though  we  be,  we  dread  to  face  the  Sphynx, 

Or  answer  the  old  riddle  she  still  asks; 

Strong  as  we  are,  our  reckless  courage  shrinks 
To  look  beyond  the  piece-work  of  our  tasks. 
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But  when  we  must,  we  pray,  as  in  the  past, 
Before  the  Cross  on  which  your  Son  was  nailed. 
Listen,  dear  Lady!  You  shall  hear  the  last 
Of  the  strange  prayers  Humanity  has  wailed. 


But  years,  or  ages,  or  eternity 

Will  find  me  still  in  thought  before  your  throne, 

Pondering  the  mystery  of  Maternity, 

Soul  within  Soul — Mother  and  Child  in  one !” 

This  is  from  his  “Prayer  to  the  Virgin  of  Chartres.”  There  is  an 
imaginative  appeal  to  Catholicism  which  almost  might  be  called  a 
fascination.  This  magnetism  has  not  been  confined  to  the  poets.  The 
history  of  medieval  painting  and  sculpture,  not  to  mention  music, 
shows  what  a  positive  influence  along  these  lines  the  church  can  be. 
How  is  it  we  find  the  better  of  our  English  poets  yearning  for  the 
sympathetic  voice  of  the  church,  in  many  cases  replaced  by  the  raven 
croak  of  a  protesting  generation?  That  warm  imagery,  the  wealth  of 
ceremonial  detail  that  drapes  the  significant  skeleton  of  our  faith,  drew 
their  praise  and  sometimes  their  unstinted  enthusiasm. 

The  one  exception  to  whom  Maynard  makes  reference  is  Milton. 
He,  however,  points  out  very  well  that  although  Puritanism  runs 
through  his  poetry,  it  was  the  Renaissance  that  causes  the  dry  old 
bones  to  pulsate  with  the  blood  of  the  passionate  South.  “Milton  lives 
for  his  style.  The  theology  of  his  epic  is  indigestible,  and  is  matter 
for  learned  footnotes.  And  as  for  any  devotional  feeling  in  it,  well, 
it  would  not  be  unjust  to  say  that  Milton’s  God  was  not  quite  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

We  might  discuss,  very  profitably,  here,  just  what  we  mean  by 
Catholic  poetry  and  how  it  is  considered  in  the  anthologies  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Is  it,  as  Thomas  Walsh,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  “Catholic 
Anthology,”  says:  “Catholic  poems  written  by  Catholics  and  bearing 
the  impress  of  Catholic  dogma,  tradition  and  life,  so  that  the  editor 
has  purposely  chosen  the  completely  Catholic  utterances  of  his  poets 
in  preference,  sometimes,  to  their  pieces  of  general  aesthetical  charm?” 
He  does  include  the  orthodoxy  of  the  poet  in  his  appraisal  of  the  work 
as  a  poet  of  a  Catholic  Anthology.  Very  fairly,  though,  he  has  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  thirty-four  pages  devoted  to  Catholic  poems  by  non-Cath- 
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olics.  Among  these  it  is  hard  to  find  a  selection  that  has  not  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  devotional  theme. 

Theodore  Maynard,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  com¬ 
piler  should  not  be  so  restricted.  He  declares  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
hates  and  loves  and  plays  and  feasts  man  has  in  common  with  other 
human  beings,  there  is  still  something  distinct.  Although  nine-tenths 
of  his  actions  and  emotions  are  shared  by  other  men,  the  one-tenth  left 
— his  supernatural  conceptions — will  sweeten  and  preserve  his  plain 
humanity.  The  anthology,  he  agrees,  will  reveal,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Catholic  spirit  as  well  as  the  catholic  spirit.  By  a  strange  figure,  he 
introduces  drinking  songs  like  Belloc’s  “On  the  Pelagian  Heresy”— he 
declares  Chesterton  to  be  nowhere  more  Catholic  than  in  his  drinking 
songs— and  his  arguments  wear  well ! 

In  the  third  book,  “An  Anthology  of  Catholic  Poets,”  by  Shane 
Leslie,  the  criterion  for  most  of  the  selections  is  the  fact  that  the 
authors  died  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See.  Others  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  for  their  own  sake  or  the  tenets  to  which  they  refer.  He  holds 
with  Maynard  that  the  poem  need  not  be  religious.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  a  medium  between  the  two  would  be  preferred— more  in  the 
way  of  Theodore  Maynard.  A  poem  does  not  cease  to  be  Catholic  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  strictly  devotional  theme.  If  you  add  the  slightest  bit 
of  color  to  your  palette,  you  change  the  color  tone.  Similarly,  the  most 
ordinary  subjects  in  life  are  tinged  with  a  slightly  different  hue  when 
the  Catholic  poet  takes  his  brush  in  hand.  It  may  be  only  a  touch — 
perhaps  a  bit  of  whimsicality,  a  probing  simplicity,  a  gesture  of  regret 
or  a  puckered  melancholy — yet  there  it  stands,  a  distinguishing  trait. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  right  to  exclude  Catholic  poems  by 
non-Catholic  authors.  It  is  no  secret  to  us  that  there  are  many  Prot¬ 
estants  who  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of  Catholicism  more  than 
we  members  of  the  Fold.  Certainly  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  examples 
given  in  the  special  appendix  of  Thomas  Walsh’s  “Anthology,”  their 
poetry  does  not  suffer  when  it  is  focused  upon  Catholicism.  They  run 
the  gamut  from  Dumas  to  Vachel  Lindsay.  Take  for  example  these 
stanzas  by  Rachel  Annand,  an  authority  on  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
What  a  delicate  thread  she  weaves  through  the  old,  old  tale  of 
Romance ! 
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THE  END  OF  THE  DUEL 

There’s  an  end  to  the  duel  long  fought  in  the  Dark 
In  the  dangerous  moonlighted  Past. 

Monseigneur,  my  God,  a  chivalrous  lady 
Surrenders  at  last. 

Idly  magnanimous,  tolerant,  intolerant 
Of  cowards,  frank,  fierce,  Florentine, — 

Monseigneur,  my  God,  a  chivalrous  lady 
Thou  alone  canst  divine. 

If  I  be  defeated,  ’tis  by  inviolate 
Stroke  of  Thy  mystical  Lance. 

m 

Monseigneur,  my  God,  a  chivalrous  lady 
Still  dares  risk  the  chance. 

If  I  be  unvisored,  I  gaze  at  my  victor 
With  smiling  and  reconciled  eyes. 

Monseigneur,  my  God,  play  fair  by  the  lady — 

Unhelm  ’ere  she  dies. 

If  any  of  these  anthologies,  especially  Maynard’s,  which  accentu¬ 
ates  the  modern  note,  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  thought- 
iconoclasts  that  are  rife  at  the  moment,  one  or  two  might  cease  their 
image-breaking.  The  current  notion  is  that  Catholic  poetry  is  a  suc¬ 
culent  phraseology  of  pious  insincerity,  grotesque  pathos  and  senti¬ 
mentalism.  Catholic  poetry  that  is  virile,  strong  and  modest  is  not 
known.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  many  cases  their  criticism  is  not  un¬ 
founded.  It  is  rather  humiliating  to  admit  that  some  of  the  loftiest 
themes  can  be  treated  in  a  manner  so  disproportionate  that  they  appear 
ridiculous,  yet  we  daily  see  and  read  pious  poetry  devoid  of  literary 
expression,  altogether  inartistic,  either  mush  or  gush,  and  sometimes 
both.  Maynard  explains  it  in  his  own  urbane  way — “they  (the  pious 
verses)  are  written  by  people  who  are  in  love— and  we  all  know  how 
atrocious  love-poetry  generally  is !  Catholicism  is  poetry,  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  poet  finds  a  difficulty  in  being  able  to  convey  it.  He 
experiences  real  emotion  which  gets  in  his  way  when  he  starts  to  write. 
For  though  all  good  poems  are  the  fruit  of  emotion,  a  great  many  of 
the  world’s  worst  poems  are  also  the  fruit  of  an  emotion  too  vague  or 
vast  or  intense  for  the  amateur  artist  to  control  and  direct  to  an 
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artistic  end.”  The  presentation  of  these  three  Catholic  Anthologies 
should  help  materially  toward  the  removal  of  unfavorable  opinions  on 
this  matter.  Publication  of  volumes  like  these  is  the  only  practical 
basis  upon  which  to  move  if  the  world  is  to  realize  the  mark  of  Cath¬ 
olic  poetry.  Catholics  no  less  than  those  of  other  sects  will  find  sur¬ 
prising  bits  of  fresh,  clean  emotion  between  the  lines  of  a  score  inter¬ 
preted  with  a  Catholic  baton. 

A  pleasant  evening  is  in  store  for  you  when  you  open  any  of  these 
three  anthologies;  there  are  certain  poems  common  to  the  three,  but 
each  volume  will  give  you  new  and  dainty  verses  that  run  along  with 
a  lilt,  you  almost  hum  them  as  you  read.  On  another  page  you  will 
catch  the  ponderous  roll  of  Biblical  sonorities  rising  from  the  monas¬ 
tery  liturgy  of  chanting  Levites.  Pick  up  the  latest  volume,  “The 
Catholic  Anthology,”  by  Thomas  Walsh.  The  title  page  is  correct— 
“Catholic”  is  ever  the  dominant  note.  From  the  first  selection,  the 
famous  Sibylline  Prophecy  in  the  fourth  Eclogue,  until  you  turn  the 
last  page  of  the  book,  the  central  figures  of  our  faith,  God  the  Triune, 
Mary  the  Virgin,  and  the  Church  of  Peter,  are  twisted  with  magical 
deftness  through  the  wToop  and  warf  of  the  poetic  pattern.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  Catholic ;  as  the  editor  says,  it  is  the  first  time  in  any  language 
that  the  outline  of  Christian  poetry  has  been  given  in  chronological 
order  from  Christ  to  the  present.  There  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
Scriptures,  among  them  the  Magnificat  and  Pater  Noster,  with  two  or 
three  parables.  There  are  selections  from  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  accredited  translators.  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  these  excerpts, 
especially  in  the  Greek  translations,  the  calm  hope,  the  untroubled 
serenity  and  trust,  lit  by  the  unflickering  torch  of  simple  faith  that 
we  ever  associate  with  the  pioneers  of  the  church.  Turn  the  pages 
while  centuries  pass,  and  the  eye  dwells  upon  some  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Caedmon’s  paraphrase  of  the  Bible  has  a  resounding  as  of 
cymbals  and  drums,  there  is  a  martial  beat  that  seems  to  visualize  the 
pomp  and  the  majesty  of  the  reviewing  stand  of  Heaven. 


Now  must  we  hymn  the  Maker  of  Heaven, 

The  might  of  the  Maker,  the  deeds  of  the  Father, 
The  thought  of  His  heart!  He,  Lord  everlasting, 
Established  of  old  the  source  of  all  wonders; 
Creator  all-holy,  He  hung  the  bright  heaven, 
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A  roof  high  upreared  o’er  the  children  of  men; 

The  King  of  mankind  then  created  for  mortals 

The  world  in  its  beauty,  the  earth  spread  beneath  them, — 

He,  Lord  everlasting,  Omnipotent  God! 

Walsh’s  “Anthology”  brings  us  many  bits  that  we  would  never  see 
were  it  not  for  the  fine  translation  he  sets  forth.  He  has  not  confined 
his  choice  to  English  poets.  Pie  has  culled  the  choicest  flowers  from 
the  garden  of  the  world  and  set  them  in  his  own.  Careful  and  compe¬ 
tent  artists  have  brought  the  best  of  Catholic  traditional  literature  to 
the  English  medium.  Mr.  Walsh,  an  authority  on  Spain,  its  language 
and  history,  has  executed  some  very  fine  versions  of  Spanish  verse. 
The  book  is  replete  with  gems.  In  the  first  category,  “The  Ages  of 
Faith,”  I  found  few  songs  to  compare  with  this  “Basque  Song.”  Notice 
the  leaping  exultation  in  the  last  line  of  the  stanzas. 

O  little  lark,  you  need  not  fly 
To  seek  your  Master  in  the  sky. 

He’s  near  our  native  sod. 

Why  should  you  sing  aloft,  apart? 

Sing  to  the  Heaven  of  my  heart, 

In  me,  in  me,  in  me  is  God. 

5fc  $  j|c  5)<  if. 

O  travellers,  passing  in  your  car, 

Ye  pity  me,  who  come  from  far 
On  dusty  feet,  rough  shod. 

You  cannot  guess,  you  cannot  know, 

Upon  what  wings  of  joy  I  go 
Who  travel  home  with  God. 

O  little  lark,  sing  loud  and  long 
To  Him  who  gave  you  flight  and  song, 

And  me  a  heart  of  flame. 

He  loveth  them  of  low  degree, 

And  He  hath  magnified  me, 

And  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  His  name. 

And  thus  the  book  runs  on.  It  has  three  main  captions,  there  is 
an  “Age  of  Transition”  and  a  “Contemporary  Age  from  1870,”  as  well 
as  the  division  I  quoted  from  above.  The  more  you  read  the  more 
you  realize  the  work  necessary  to  review  the  literature  of  two  thou- 
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sand  years  and  put  it  between  the  covers  of  a  book.  Take  for  example 
the  monumental  task  of  covering  even  the  first  period— from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Christianity  to  the  troublesome  days  of  the  Reformation. 
To  compile  this  first  section  the  editor  had  to  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  neophyte,  glorying  in  his  new  found  peace;  to  the  classicist, 
whitewashing  the  Grecian  Apollo  with  a  Christian  coat  that  left  the 
shapely  contour  of  his  gifts  exposed  while  giving  them  the  draped 
dignity  of  a  God.  Divinity  went  back  to  Olympus  after  years  of 
vagrancy  and  trouble-making  with  the  sons  of  men.  And,  as  before, 
man  had  followed  his  gods  in  the  most  reckless,  trifling  or  immoral 
pursuits,  now  that  they  had  gone  back  home,  he  followed  them  and 
rose  to  heaven’s  gate,  singing  as  he  went,  a  new  paean,  one  that  cele¬ 
brated  a  greater  victory  than  ever  Corinth’s  games  had  known,  hymn¬ 
ing  a  more  beautiful  theme  than  had  ever  sounded  on  the  strings  of 
Orpheus’  lute,  burning  with  a  love  more  fierce  and  consuming  than 
ever  raged  in  the  breast,  or  shrivelled  the  heart  strings  of  the  Lesbian 
Sappho.  As  Edwin  Markham  said  two  thousand  years  after  in  his 

THE  LORD  OF  ALL 

Milton,  you  did  them  wrong  the  hour  you  sang 
The  Lord’s  Nativity:  the  fair  young  gods, 

Scorched  by  your  scorn  and  stricken  by  your  rods, 

Were  loved  of  Him,  who  took  the  mortal  pang. 

He  knew  their  cliffs  that  shone,  their  wells  that  sprang 
And  all  the  wonder  of  their  purple  clime; 

And  as  His  feet  descended  into  time, 

Their  voices  on  the  hills  and  sea-reefs  rang. 

So  the  younger  gods  of  Hellas  knew  the  hour 
When  life’s  bough  was  to  break  in  sudden  flower; 

And  in  the  hush  they  knelt  without  a  word 
Beside  the  Stall;  for  in  the  little  one 

They  saw  Apollo  come  again,  and  heard 
His  name  cried  in  the  porches  of  the  sun ! 

Things  changed  as  men  gleaned  new  inspiration  from  the  medi¬ 
tations  of  the  Fathers,  as  they  prayed  and  pored  over  the  profound 
truths  upon  which  the  infant  church  was  being  nourished ;  new  yearn¬ 
ings  came  as  they  listened  at  the  feet  of  the  hermits,  while  the  men 
of  God  revealed  the  Jacob’s  Ladder  of  divine  consolation  they  had 
discovered  in  the  solitude  of  desert  nights,  by  faculties  that  had  been 
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purified  by  the  rigorous  mortification  of  heart,  and  mind,  and  will. 
A  new  theogony  was  being  written,  men  were  beginning  to  learn  that 
the  glorious  halo  of  the  ancient  gods  had  found  the  actuality  of  at¬ 
tractive  goodness  long  before  prefigured.  What  is  more,  man  realized 
that  he  was  as  God,  that  he  was  to  partake  in  a  special  way,  however 
limited,  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Maker  of  Men.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  the  period  brought  forth  a  new  strain  of  poetry 
corresponding  to,  and  expressive  of,  the  new  exultation  of  man?  Is  it 
strange  that  he  purged  his  literary  den  of  the  secular;  that  he  ham¬ 
mered  Apollo,  the  Healer,  from  his  pedestal  and  tossed  old  nodding 
Jove  out  of  doors  ?  Those  first  five  hundred  years  of  the  church  have 
every  kind  of  poetry— one  finds  the  cold,  calm,  content  consequent 
upon  acquisition,  the  inquisitive  stirring  of  the  unrealized,  the  first 
lyrics  of  the  streaks  of  dawn,  the  full-throated  diapason  of  hopes  and 
happiness  attained. 

And  with  the  turning  of  the  pages  we  come  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  the  Dark  Times,  so  illumined  by  the  Light  of  Faith,  so  guided  by 

-t 

that  Light  in  the  spiritual  (and  successful)  search  of  the  beautiful  in 
art,  architecture  and  the  science  of  life  that  modern  investigators, 
poring  over  the  tales  of  their  deeds  under  the  study  lamp  of  negligent 
materialism,  fail  to  see  their  true  history  written  with  invisible,  im¬ 
perishable  ink,  etched  and  colored  with  greater  precision,  and  with 
more  delicate  art  than  the  elaborated  monastery  tomes  on  which  their 
art  collectors  are  spending  fabulous  sums.  They  were  days  when  a 
man  had  God  by  his  side  at  the  work  bench— when  the  smallest  gar¬ 
goyle  of  the  Cathedral  was  fashioned,  not  for  a  union  wage,  but  as 
the  unashamed  expression  of  the  Guild  mason’s  love  of  God— no  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  but  had  its  hymn,  no  palette  without  its  Madonna.  Let 
me  show  you  a  case  in  point.  I  will  quote  for  you  a  translation  from 
the  Old  High  German  of  a 

CHARM  FOR  BEES 

Christ,  there  is  a  swarm  of  bees  outside. 

Fly  hither,  my  little  cattle, 

In  blest  peace,  in  God’s  protection, 

Come  home  safe  and  sound! 

Sit  down,  sit  down,  Bee, 

Thou  shall  not  fly  to  the  wood ! 

Thou  shall  not  escape  me, 
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Nor  go  away  from  me, 

Sit  very  still, 

And  wait  God’s  will! 

There  is  an  old  English  prayer  of  about  the  same  time,  a  version 
of  which  is  still  used  in  the  nursery  as  a  “Good  Night.”  It  has  a  very 
naive  tone  in  the  original  form, 

BEFORE  SLEEPING 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on. 

Before  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  give  my  soul  to  Christ  to  keep. 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 

Four  angels  there  aspread, 

Two  to  foot,  and  two  to  head, 

And  four  to  carry  me  when  I’m  dead. 

I  go  by  sea,  I  go  by  land, 

The  Lord  made  me  with  His  right  hand. 

If  any  danger  come  to  me, 

Sweet  Jesus  Christ,  deliver  me. 

He’s  the  branch  and  I’m  the  flower, 

Pray  God  send  me  a  happy  hour, 

And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  that  Christ  my  soul  will  take. 

Then  came  the  Renaissance.  It  invaded  every  province  of  art, 
raising  a  new  basilica  of  creative  work  that  vied  with  the  inspirational 
achievements  of  the  Age  of  Pericles.  The  classicist  came  back  to  his 
own ;  the  painter  and  sculptor  brought  out  the  dusty  robes  and  scepter 
of  old  Jove  and  cloaked  Divinity  therein;  once  again  the  Redeemer 
slung  the  gleaming  quiver-case  of  Apollo  over  his  shoulders  as  He 
wandered  by  the  loud  thundering  sea;  the  angels  turned  to  Graces, 
and  the  little  devils  that  frolic  at  the  edge  of  paintings  played  in  cos¬ 
tumes  of  impish  Fauns.  Great  Pan  awoke  to  life  beneath  some  sylvan 
shade,  brought  forth  his  rusty  pipes  and  played  again  the  idyllic 
music  of  Theocritus.  But,  whatever  the  costume  it  had  assumed, 
Catholicism  was  still  the  dominant  note.  Of  course  some  accentuated 
it  more  than  others.  Plutarch  and  Dante  (whom  we  may  include  in 
this  period)  used  the  Renaissance  to  glorify  the  church.  Even  the 
unhallowed  Boccaccio  had  his  moments  when  he  sought  other  sources 
of  inspiration  than  the  Milesian  Tales  of  the  sixth  century  before 
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Christ.  In  “The  Catholic  Anthology”  you  will  find  in  his  prayer  to 
the  “Queen  of  the  Angels,”  a  note  altogether  alien  to  the  “Decameron.” 

Let  us  say  a  word  of  Dante  Alighieri.  The  fiery  Florentine 
mounted  to  his  seat  beside  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  on  the  small  plat¬ 
form  that  holds  the  few  really  great  poets,  through  his  graphic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  theology  of  the  Church.  With  a  love  of  the  See  of 
Peter  that  could  not  be  chilled  by  his  political  enemies,  he  penned  his 
tale  with  the  glance  and  execution  of  the  painter,  with  the  delicate 
finish  of  the  sculptor,  the  cadence  and  smooth  rhythm  of  the  musician, — 
and  so  he  wrought  his  masterpiece.  As  a  son  of  the  Renaissance  he 
takes  Virgil  for  his  guide  through  the  sorrowing  vales,  with  his  hand 
in  Beatrice’s  he  mounts  to  Paradise,  exulting  in  the  glory  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity,  glorying  in  his  enemies’  defeat  as  he  plants  them  in  holes  from 
which  they  shall  never  rise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Dante  is  the 
greatest  figure  in  Catholic  poetry  since  the  composition  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Walsh  goes  on  with  the  “Age  of  Transition.”  This  includes  those 
monumental  years  from  the  day  Luther  nailed  his  thirty  theses  to 
the  door  of  Wittenberg  Cathedral  to  the  year  1870.  It  was  a  period 
when  Catholicism  was  torn  apart,  a  time  of  ruthless  desecration,  im¬ 
pious  brigandage  and  blasphemous  desertion.  Apostacy  garbed  in 
scarlet  slit  the  throats  of  the  faithful  who  refused  to  be  reformed; 
skinny  famine  and  misery  followed  in  his  wake,  tasting  ashes  and 
bitterness  for  breakfast  after  midnight  suppers  of  blood.  England, 
“Mary’s  Dowery,”  opens  her  monasteries  to  Cromwell’s  “committee” 
to  investigate  abuses  and  take  for  their  own  enjoyment  the  “luxuries” 
the  monks  had  gathered  for  God’s  worship.  The  aftermath— a  con¬ 
tinent  devastated,  religion  scraped  to  the  skeleton;  in  many  a  town, 
the  marble  altar  has  been  broken  to  shards ;  vessels  and  vestments 
have  paid  Henry  for  his  misstep ;  the  oil  and  color  of  priceless  paintings 
have  smoked  the  village  squares.  God  leaves  the  church,  man  enters 
in.  Catholic  poetry  is  in  eclipse.  Rachel,  lonely  in  Sion,  is  weeping 
for  her  children  and  will  not  be  comforted.  She  has  no  heart  to  sing 
when  driven  to  a  foreign  land.  That  is  why  the  “Age  of  Transition” 
contains  so  many  Spanish  and  Italian  translations,  at  least  for  those 
first  trying  days  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Those  that  write  have 
thought  in  the  mould,  in  the  mould  of  heroes,  have  sung  defiance  in 
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words  that  have  a  martial  ring— or  else,  purified  in  the  fires  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  their  song  has  more  ethereal  strain,  like  the  Jesuit  poet,  South- 
well.  Too  little  is  known  of  this  hero  who  silently  suffered  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  Tower  before  being  dragged  on  the  hurdle  to  Tyburn’s 
ignominious  scaffold.  His  poems  are  a  trifle  long  to  quote  entire  and 
a  few  lines  would  but  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

Let  us  not  forget  Richard  Crashaw,  the  mystic,  the  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  all  religious  lyricists.  Born  three  years  before  the  Bard 
of  Avon  made  his  last  exit,  he  was  living  at  a  time  when  culture  was 
at  a  peak  in  England.  A  convert,  he  was  able  to  draw,  with  a  con¬ 
vert’s  vivid  sight,  a  picture  made  of  shining  mist,  cloaking  in  a  vague 
veil  “the  turrets  of  eternity”  that  Thompson,  his  enthusiastic  pupil, 
was  to  glimpse.  He  had  his  euphemistic  moments  like  all  Elizabethans. 
You  have  all  heard  his  classic  example  of  the  weeping  Magdalene, 

Two  faithful  fountains; 

Two  walking  baths,  two  weeping  motions, 

Portable  and  compendious  fountains ! 

But  what  beautiful  poetry  he  could  write !  Take  that  poignant  solil¬ 
oquy  in  his 

QUAERIT  JESUM  SUUM  MARIA 

And  He  is  gone,  whom  these  arms  held  but  now 
Their  hope,  their  vow. 

Did  ever  grief  and  joy  in  one  poor  heart 
So  soon  change  part? 

He’s  gone;  the  fair’st  flower  that  e’er  bosom  dress’d, 

My  soul’s  sweet  rest. 

My  womb’s  chaste  pride  is  gone,  my  heaven-born  boy: 

And  where  is  joy? 

He’s  gone;  and  his  lov’d  steps  to  wait  upon 
My  joy  is  gone. 

My  joys  and  he  are  gone,  my  grief  and  I 
Alone  must  lie. 

He’s  gone;  not  leaving  with  me,  till  he  come, 

One  smile  at  home. 

Oh,  come  then,  bring  Thy  mother  her  lost  joy: 

Oh,  come  sweet  boy. 

Make  haste  and  come,  or  e’er  my  grief  and  I 
Make  haste  and  die. 

Alexander  Pope  comes  next  with  his  mechanics  of  the  couplet,  and 
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after  him  there  is  a  total  lapse  of  Catholic  English  poetry.  French 
and  Spanish  translations  take  their  place  in  the  “Anthology.” 

Toward  the  close  of  the  “Age  of  Transition,”  of  Walsh’s  “An¬ 
thology,”  are  several  poems  by  authors  that  might  be  included  in  the 
last  division  of  contemporary  poets.  Admitting  that  they  stand  at 
the  end  of  the  transition,  they  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  more  gener¬ 
ative  force  as  voices  of  the  second  dawn  of  English  poetry.  Take  that 
band  of  writers,  Patmore,  Thompson,  and  the  Meynell  family.  Are 
they  not  more  than  a  link  with  the  past,  more  than  the  last  of  a  bridge 
from  good  poetry  before  the  Reformation  to  good  poetry  after  them? 
Certainly  they,  with  the  others  who  succeded  in  captivating  the  Cath¬ 
olic  aesthetic  warmth  and  imprisoning  it  in  words,  have  been  the  fore¬ 
runners  in  the  great  modern  progress  of  achievement  on  the  one  hand 
by  Catholics,  and  of  appreciation  on  the  other  by  the  rest  of  the 
literary  world. 

The  revival  of  Catholic  letters  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Penal 
times  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  shrivelled  the  Catholic 
poet.  The  hot  iron  of  prejudice  and  intolerance  had  branded  him  as 
an  outcast  from  the  company  he  had  made  enjoyable  in  happier 
days.  But  the  pendulum,  however  far  it  swings  in  one  direction, 
must  swing  just  as  far  some  day  in  the  opposite.  When  Coventry 
Patmore  brought  “The  Angel  of  the  House”  before  his  sus¬ 
picious  English  readers  many  of  them  could  not  relish  the  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  it  breathed  into  the  marriage  life.  They  could  not  feel  with 
their  materialistic  fingers  the  fabric,  much  less  the  texture,  of  the 
garment  that  had  been  woven  for  them.  There  were  others  who  felt 
the  force,  rather  not  felt  but  were  struck,  by  the  force  of  “The  Angel 
of  the  House.”  People  who  had  been  nurtured  by  Fox’s  “Lives,”  and 
similar  ecclesiastical  fodder,  began  to  question  themselves.  In  this 
matter  of  marriage  the  church  had  been  represented  as  a  carnal  thing, 
of  obliterating  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  entirely  ignor¬ 
ing  the  great  spiritual  character  of  marital  and  maternal  devotion. 
Yet  here  was  a  Catholic  building,  a  structure  whose  very  foundation 
was  the  apparently  rejected  cornerstone ! 

Thompson  followed  after,  shy  and  silent,  yet  daring,  eagle-like, 
to  stare  into  the  sun.  Chastened  by  the  discipline  of  forms  like  Pat¬ 
more’s,  and  intrigued  by  the  mystic  veil  of  Crashaw’s  web,  he  played 
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his  heart  out  with  song,  then  went  to  the  nursery  of  heaven,  a  tired 
and  weary  child.  There  are  other  names,  like  the  reticent  Gerard 
Hopkins,  the  Jesuit.  Here  is  another  figure  so  retiring  that  he  kept  his 
poems  from  all  but  a  few  friends.  His  experiment  in  the  mechanics 
of  verse  do  him  no  little  credit  as  a  modern,  while  the  content  of  his 
work  is  tempered  with  a  sweetness  that  makes  it  more  than  soothing. 
Read  his 

HEAVEN-HAVEN 

A  Nun  Takes  the  Veil 
I  have  desired  to  go 
Where  springs  not  fail, 

To  fields  where  flies  no  sharp  and  sided  hail, 

And  a  few  lilies  blow. 

And  I  have  asked  to  be 
Where  no  storms  come, 

Where  the  green  swell  is  in  the  havens  dumb, 

And  out  of  the  swing  of  the  sea. 

Hopkins  and  Thompson  are  some  of  the  forerunners  of  our  day. 
The  movement  began  in  England  as  was  natural.  But  we  were  not  far 
behind  here  in  America.  With  lyricists  such  as  Father  Tabb,  this  coun¬ 
try  heard  the  reveille  across  the  waters  and  harkened  to  the  call. 
Father  Tabb’s  little  quatrains,  like  songs  of  a  single  string,  earned  him 
an  audience  the  world  over.  A  pathetic  figure  as  he  turned  the  last 
corner  of  life,  blind,  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Puritan, 
trusting  and  still  singing.  Tabb’s  quatrains  have  won  him  an  en¬ 
during  hearing,  they  are  so  childlike,  poured  out  as  simply  as  so  many 
drops  of  water,  quaintly  humorous  in  the  manner  of  their  author,  who 
had  dedicated  his  textbook  of  English  Grammar  “to  his  pupils,  active 
and  passive,  perfect  and  imperfect,  present,  past  and  future.”  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  Milton’s  sonnet  on  his  blindness.  It  is  from  Maynard’s 
“Anthology.” 

GOING  BLIND 

Back  to  the  primal  gloom 
Where  life  began, 

As  to  my  mother’s  womb 
Must  I  a  man 
Return : 
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Not  to  be  born  again, 

But  to  remain; 

And  in  the  school  of  darkness  learn 
What  mean 
“The  Things  Unseen.” 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  been  filling  between  the  list  of  names  we 
read  on  the  scroll  of  Walsh’s  “Anthology.”  The  book  is  the  first  and 
only  thing  of  its  kind.  It  is  compendious  and  would  stand  a  much 
fuller  treatment  than  we  have  accorded  it.  In  the  main  we  have  stayed 
within  the  bounds  of  poems  written  originally  in  English.  But  Walsh 
has  gone  farther.  From  the  early  Greek  to  the  latest  in  French  and 
Spanish  he  has  culled  the  choicest  specimens.  Another  paper  might 
be  written  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  translations  under 
the  caption  of  their  respective  languages.  You  will  find  the  Gael, 
especially  in  those  far  off  days  when  the  Island  of  Saints  and  Scholars 
was  a  fact  rather  than  a  blessed  memory;  when  the  harmonious 
asceticism  of  the  Irish  monks  wrought  the  music  that  can  come  from 
Irish  tongues  alone;  you  will  find  the  Spanish,  loyal  to  the  Cross, 
bringing  to  their  song  the  glamorous  light  of  Hispania’s  sunsets,  the 
rhythm  of  her  castenets  and  the  shy  reverence  of  the  high-born  Dona. 
There  is  a  calm  reassurance  in  a  piece  like  this  translation  by  Walsh : 

NIGHTFALL 
The  moon  is  soft  arising 
Behind  its  lattice  far, 

Serene  the  air  surprising 
As  where  holy  spirits  are. 

Calm  is  the  sea  untroubled, 

And  calm  the  azure  skies. 

Lord, — when  at  peace  of  evening 
Our  soul  to  seek  Thee  flies 
To  tell  to  Thee  our  sorrows, — 

Oh !  what  despairing  morrows, — 

If  nought  to  us  replies! 

The  ardent  Frenchman  comes  like  a  troubadour  with  his  burden  of 
song,  the  spirit  of  his  work  chastened  and  heightened  by  his  Gallic 
love  for  order  in  the  minutest  details.  Bits  like  Lamartine’s  “To  His 
Crucifix”  have  been  transferred  from  the  French  with  little  damage 
to  the  spirit.  Here  is  another  by  Edmond  Rostand  done  in  sonnet 
form,  quite  creditably  too,  by  the  anthologist. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  RHEIMS 
They  make  it  only  more  immortal  still. 

Though  vandals  mar,  yet  lives  the  work  of  Art. 

Let  Phidias  witness  and  Rodin  impart 
How  in  these  fragments  speaks  the  primal  thrill. 

The  fortress  crumbles  on  the  gunless  hill; 

The  shrine  though  broken  lives  with  nobler  heart; 

Our  eyes  raised  wistful  where  its  spires  would  start 
Find  Heaven  grown  lovelier  through  its  shattered  grille 

Let  us  be  grateful  —  Fate  would  long  withhold 
What  Greece  could  boast  of  on  her  hill  of  gold, 

A  Beauty  in  its  outrage  sanctified, — 

Let  us  be  grateful,  now  the  hands  upon 
The  blundering  German  cannon  would  provide 
Their  shame  forever  and  our  Parthenon. 

Another  quite  interesting  discussion  might  be  had  relating  to  the 
composition  of  Catholic  poetry  by  religious.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
write,  but  their  work  is  kept  sedulously  from  the  public.  Certainly 
if  anyone  should  know  the  mystic  labyrinth  of  the  soul,  and  catch  the 
spirit  that  haunts  the  sanctuary,  fragrant  as  the  clouded  incense,  it  is 
the  members  of  our  religious  orders.  Having  spread  unlovely  self  on 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  there  is  nothing  to  distract  them  from  the  musical 
whisperings  of  the  God  they  serve.  Here  is  something  unordinary 
by  Sister  M.  Madeleva,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  of  our  American  nuns. 

THE  SWIMMER 

Afraid?  Of  you,  strong  proxy  lover,  you,  God’s  sea? 

I  give  you  my  small  self  ecstatically, 

To  be  caught,  held,  or  buffeted;  to  rest 

Heart  to  your  heart,  and  breast  to  breathing  breast; 

To  know  on  arms  and  cheeks,  on  brow  and  lips  the  bliss, 

The  stinging  madness  of  one  infinite  kiss; 

Daring  your  most  exquisite  alarms 

In  the  safe  compass  of  the  everlasting  arms. 

These  are  only  possible  leads  we  might  have  followed  in  discussing 
this  subject.  Walsh’s  “Anthology”  is  a  fund  of  encyclopediac  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  will  certainly  long  continue  to  be  aimed  at  as  the  decide- 
ratum  of  anthologists. 

By  restricting  our  thoughts  for  the  most  part  to  the  English  poems 
in  our  anthology,  we  naturally  cover  much  of  the  ground  treated  of  in 
other  compilations  like  those  of  Theodore  Maynard  and  Shane  Leslie. 
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The  former  has  a  very  complete  collection  of  almost  four  hundred 
pages,  discussing  modern  Catholic  poetry  alone.  Many  of  the  standard 
pieces  from  prominent  authors  of  the  day  are  incorporated  into  the 
book.  Belated  encouragement  is  given  to  several  authors,  living  or 
dead,  whose  work  has  not  been  duly  appreciated.  Among  these  is 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  Her  ability  is  of  no  mean  rank  and  her  verse 
certainly  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  received  thus  far.  There 
is  one  that  I  am  partial  to. 

WHEN  ON  THE  MARGE  OF  EVENING 

When  on  the  marge  of  evening  the  last  blue  light  is  broken, 

And  winds  of  dreamy  odor  are  loosened  from  afar, 

Or  when  my  lattice  opens,  before  the  lark  hath  spoken, 

On  dim  laburnum-blossoms,  and  morning’s  dying  star, 

I  think  of  thee  (O!  mine  the  more  if  other  eyes  be  sleeping!) 

Whose  greater  noonday  splendors  the  many  share  and  see, 

While  sacred  and  forever,  some  perfect  law  is  keeping 
The  late,  the  early  twilight,  alone  and  sweet  for  me. 

How  much  in  the  tone  of  Alice  Meynell’s  exquisite  sonnet,  “Renounce¬ 
ment”  ! 

To  many  of  the  present  day  the  Anthology  of  Maynard  will  ap¬ 
peal  more  than  the  others.  Not  a  few  of  the  present  generation  seem 
to  think  that  the  poetry  and  general  art  creations  of  the  past  should 
be  ploughed  under  with  the  rest  of  time  that  is  gone,  and  allowed  to 
remain  fallow  till  some  future  generation  come,  more  sympathetic 
with  the  spirit  of  ages  gone,  and  more  appreciative  of  their  works  of 
art.  These  people  would  confine  their  efforts  to  new  rhythms,  to  cubist 
pictures  done  in  broad  lines,  and  songs  of  dissonances  and  discords. 
They  aim  at  the  strength  of  their  twentieth  century  steel,  they  aim  at 
the  virility  of  their  twentieth  century  women,  and  find,  in  many  cases, 
that  their  greatest  thoughts  and  sweetest  yearnings  have  been  moulded 
in  a  warmer  pattern  by  ancient  poets  in  far  off  days.  Most  of  the 
modern  Catholic  poets  have  not  followed  this  fetish  slavishly,  many 
of  them  have  quite  a  classic  form.  But  they,  like  the  rest  of  the 
moderns,  have  not  the  compression  of  thought  nor  the  subtlety  of 
form  and  diction  one  finds  in  our  poetic  heritage. 

Yet,  many  a  Catholic  will  be  surprised  to  find  such  an  imposing 
compilation.  This  book  will  help  to  remind  us  of  the  old,  and  foster 
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the  new  friends  we  hear  for  the  first  time.  The  third,  “Anthology  of 
Catholic  Poets,”  by  Shane  Leslie,  was  the  first  of  the  trio  published. 
It  has  a  different  aspect  of  the  question ;  it  treats  of  English  Catholic 
poets  from  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  days  to  the  present.  The  book  is 
not  as  compendious  as  the  other  two.  While  it  contains  many  of  the 
selections  of  the  other  volumes,  its  main  purpose  seems  to  be  not  to 
give  all  the  samples  possible,  but  to  give  certain  selected  bits,  often 
stanzas  from  longer  poems,  indicative  of  the  poet’s  style  and  thought. 
The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  like  the  “Dramatic,”  “Poetical,” 
“The  Irish,”  “The  Holy  Women.”  These  show  the  general  outline  of 
the  book,  they  merely  coordinate  the  selections  used  in  the  other  an¬ 
thologies,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  expatiate  on  them.  Much  of 
our  comment  upon  the  other  volumes  applies  to  this  praiseworthy  work 
of  Shane  Leslie. 

Catholic  poetry  even  when  viewed  from  the  particular  angle,  as 
its  modern  phase,  is  no  superficial  subject.  In  both  the  past  and 
present  we  see  fecund  topics  of  discussion.  One  thing  is  sure,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  Catholic  poetry,  it  is  not  emaciated,  nor  grim,  nor 
mawkish;  much  of  it  is  robust,  cheerful,  and  inspiring.  You  will  find 
every  phase  of  life  treated  with  a  Catholic  spicing.  You  will  see  that 
Catholic  poetry  as  the  expression  of  life  penetrates  every  activity, 
colors  it,  clothes  it  in  a  vesture  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
interpretations  of  this  great  struggle  we  call  “Life.”  Catholic  poetry 
does  not  suffer  in  comparisons,  it  need  apologize  for  nothing.  That 
will  be  news  to  some  Catholics. 

These  three  Anthologies  we  have  looked  through  have  filled  a 
definite  want,  they  have  thrown  new  light  upon  a  subject  too  long 
ignored.  Readers  of  these  three  volumes  may  well  look  with  pleas¬ 
urable  anticipation  to  the  future.  The  Renaissance  of  Catholic  Let¬ 
ters  in  these  modern  times  is  a  reality,  it  has  secured  an  audience  and 
the  listeners  are  assured  of  a  poetic  achievement  that  will  do  much 
to  enhance  this  age  as  well  as  shed  glory  on  those  other  days  when 
Catholic  literature  was  the  literature  of  the  world,  when  sculpture  and 
painting  reached  their  highest  perfection  as  the  exponent  and  illustra¬ 
tor  of  Catholic  themes  and  Catholic  ideals.  These  three  volumes  have 
shown  us  what  the  past  and  present  have  done.  May  they  be  worthy 
augurs  of  the  future! 


In  an  Italian  Garden 

There  once  an  agile  fountain  bent  in  air, 

Slender  and  pale  as  a  birch  tree.  Once  its  song, 
Suspended  like  the  scent  of  musk  along 
The  corridors  of  evening,  whispered  there 
A  litany  of  love.  The  brave  and  fair 
Walked  with  wonder  beneath  this  colonnade 
While  Night  of  the  fountain’s  voice  soft  sonnets  made, 
And  dreaming  trees  let  down  sweet,  swaying  hair. 

Time  dealt  this  house  a  stinging  blow,  and  hurled 
Rough  words  to  stay  its  song.  And  now  Decay 
Sits  like  a  hag  and  shatters  the  hush  with  sighs. 

Our  fountain’s  fragile  pennant  is  unfurled 
Within  our  brief-enduring  court  today. 

Come,  we  will  fashion  songs,  if  we  be  wise. 


Charles  F.  Stack. 


A  Lullaby 

Lullaby,  baby,  hush  thee  to  sleep, 

The  wind  from  the  West  blows  its  messages  singing; 
Hushaby,  baby,  lull  thee  to  sleep, 

The  great  angel  Night  comes  gently  winging. 

A  star’s  at  her  forehead  to  light  her  the  way, 

And  round  her  dark  head  is  the  bright  haloed  moon; 
Wings  silver  tipped  with  her  glorious  dreams, 

All  wafted  to  thee  on  the  West  wind’s  croon. 

Lullaby,  baby,  hush  thee  to  sleep, 

Sweet  is  the  song  that  the  West  wind’s  bringing, 
Hushaby,  baby,  lull  thee  to  sleep, 

The  great  angel  Night  comes  gently  winging. 


John  C.  Kelly. 


Heartsick 

Yesterday’s  rain, 

I  hear  it  still; 

I  feel  it  cool  the  hot,  red  walls 
That  are  my  room — 

Red  walls,  harsh  floor,  white  ceil,  white  door,  nothing  more 

Nothing  more — 

Too  like  my  heart, 

My  room; 

Too, 

Too  like  my  heart. 

Yet 

I  can  think  that 
Silence 

Falls  to  the  carpet  rug, 

Like  rain, 

Outside  my  door. 

Today  is  dull, 

But  still  I  feel 

The  clandestine  sympathy 

That  brushed  my  face; 

The  lull 

That  pressed  my  vague  despair  away 
While  you, 

Poet, 

Strummed  to  the  cobblestones  a  lay. 

I  tried  to  tell  you 

It  was  too  soft,  too  light,  too  quick 

But  that  I  heard 

And 

Loved 

Your  imagery. 

I’ll  hear  you  more ! 

Ah,  that  I  might  be 
Outside  my  door. 


J.  V.  Tracy. 


Autres  Temps,  Autres  Moeurs 

by 

Neal  T.  Scanlon 

(The  following  is  a  speech  delivered  by  a  youth  in  those  halcyon 
days  when  that  which  he  did  not  know  was  unknowable.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Judges,  Members  of  the  Faculty,  Fellow 
Students,  Worthy  Opponents,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Resolved:  That  the  eighteenth  amendment  be  retained  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  question 
which  we  now  discuss  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  us,  both  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  citizens  of  this  glorious  country;  a  question,  upon 
the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future  progress,  rigidity  or  retro¬ 
gression  of  the  United  States.  I  know  that  most  are  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  which  will  tend  to  prolong  the  existence  of  this  democracy. 
Especially  interested  are  you  who  have  come  here  this  evening  to 
hear  this  question  discussed  exhaustively,  but  I  trust  not  exhaustingly. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  an  ever-growing  tide  of  sub¬ 
sidized  public  opinion  against  that  triumph  of  the  legislators’  art,  that 
consummation  of  Congressional  activity,  that  most  lustrous  jewel  in 
the  diadem  of  Constitutional  amendment— I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
the  amendment  which  forbids  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  confines  of  our  national  domain. 

I  have  divided  my  case  into  three  salient  divisions  which,  when 
proven  conclusively  by  me,  will  forever  set  at  rest  any  and  all  agita¬ 
tion  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment.  I  maintain 
and  firmly  believe  that  such  a  repeal  would  be  politically  unwise,  that 
consequent  upon  that  political  foolhardiness  there  would  be  engen¬ 
dered  a  woeful  financial  situation,  and,  finally,  that  society  would  be 
dealt  a  blow  from  which  it  would  never  fully  recover. 

As  to  my  first  point :  namely,  that  such  a  repeal  would  be  politically 
unwise.  Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  repeal  were  a  fact. 
What  would  the  situation  be?  Immediately  there  would  be  a  con- 
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certed  rush  of  our  citizens  to  slake  the  thirst  which  had  been  growing 
on  them  for  ten  years  or  more.  Think  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels, 
the  orgies  of  intemperance,  the  excesses  of  all  sorts,  kinds  and  de¬ 
scriptions  which  would  ensue.  Think,  then,  of  the  irreparable  harm 
which  would  be  worked  upon  the  manhood  of  this  country.  And 
then,  remember  that  it  is  to  the  manhood  of  the  country  that  we  look 
for  our  future  existence.  Strong  manhood,  virile  manhood,  presents 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  those  avaricious  nations  which  gaze  with 
jealous  eye  upon  this  queen  among  nations.  I  am  not  carried  away 
by  fancy.  We  have  only  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and  there 
you  will  find  practical  illustrations  of  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  enun¬ 
ciate.  Take  Rome,  majestic  Rome,  of  which  the  poet  said,  “  ’Tis 
thine,  O  Rome,  to  rule  with  awful  sway,  give  laws,  grant  peace  and 
make  the  world  obey,”  Rome,  whose  wish  was  law,  whose  law  was 
might;  Rome,  whose  imperial  eagles  soared  in  lordly  and  majestic 
flight  over  a  thousand  bloody  fields;  Rome,  whose  citizens  were  in¬ 
violate  in  the  far  flung  reaches  of  the  world;  Rome,  whose  servant 
was  the  world;  take  Rome,  I  say,  and  what  do  you  find?  Subjection, 
desolation,  death.  The  question  might  well  be  asked,  “WHY?” 
Various  opinions  have  been  offered  in  explanation  of  Rome’s  down¬ 
fall.  But  the  main  reason  is  that  Roman  manhood  was  weakened 
and  debased  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  hence  Rome  was 
an  easy  prey  to  marauding  barbarians.  Take  Greece,  that  Greece 
which  for  centuries  ruled  the  thought,  established  the  literary  tastes, 
and  guided  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  what  do  we  find?  We  find 
Greece  famous  only  for  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  fruit  displayed 
in  the  emporiums  of  its  leading  citizens.  Why?  Because  the  insidious 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  worked  its  way  into  the  minds  of 
Grecians  and  Greece  has  descended  into  the  Limbo  of  vanished  nations. 
I  could  continue  indefinitely  citing  like  examples.  But  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome  will  suffice.  Do  we  want  our  great  country  to  go  the  way 
of  the  master  of  the  physical  world  and  the  mistress  of  the  intellectual 
world?  Assuredly  not.  Then  we  must  oppose  with  all  the  strength 
that  we  can  muster  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
to  our  Constitution. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  case  is  not  the  only  phase  that  must 
solicit  our  attention.  There  is  another  factor,  namely,  the  financial 
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one.  Let  us  renew  once  more  our  consideration  that  prohibition  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  What  happens  ?  Immediately  the  people  rush  with 
their  hard-earned  money  to  the  brewers,  to  the  distillers,  and  gradually 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  held  by  a  small  clique  of  liquor  dealers, 
who,  because  of  their  financial  power  are  able  to  dictate  the  course 
of  city,  state,  national  and  international  policy,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Such  a  situation  would  be  intolerable 
to  us  and,  yet,  it  would  be  inevitable  if  we  allowed  this  amendment  to 
be  repealed. 

But  the  financial  servitude  would  be  as  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  social  evils  which  would  come  upon  us  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  day  when  no  street  corner  was 
complete  without  its  infamous  saloon.  To  these  dens  of  iniquity,  at 
least  once  a  week,  came  the  wages  earners  of  the  city.  Here,  amidst 
surroundings  of  the  vilest  sort,  lewd  language,  bestial  companions,  and 
all  those  things  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  saloon,  the  head 
of  the  family  passed  the  evening  hours,  and  not  only  the  hours,  but 
also  the  greater  part  of  his  weekly  wage.  At  length,  he  returned  to  his 
garret  home  where,  on  a  pallet  of  straw  perhaps,  lay  she  whom  he  had 
promised  to  cherish  and  protect  —worn,  gaunt,  emaciated— await¬ 
ing  his  return.  She  saw  the  bloodshot  eye,  the  drooling  lip,  the  un¬ 
steady  gait  and  called  her  children,  scrawny  things,  half-fed,  half- 
clothed,  as  if  she  could  protect  them  from  his  wrath.  There  you 
have  a  picture  of  life  when  the  saloon  was  in  its  infamous  prime. 
Surely,  surely  you  cannot  wish  for  a  return  of  such  conditions !  If  I 
know  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I  believe  I  do,  they  will  cry  out 
in  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a  situation  which  would  inevitably 
follow  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

In  conclusion:  I  have  shown  that  the  rejection  of  prohibition  will 
wreck  the  home,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  life,  the  foun¬ 
tainhead  of  everything  that  is  good  and  noble  in  us ;  secondly :  that  our 
national  wealth  will  be  accumulated  by  a  certain  combine,  and  our 
liberties  will  go  by  the  board ;  finally :  I  have  shown  you  that  the  repeal 
of  this  amendment  will  ultimately  result  in  the  downfall  of  this,  our 
glorious  republic.  Under  such  circumstances  the  American  people  can 
do  nothing  but  vote  against  any  repeal  of  this  God-sent  eighteenth 
amendment. 
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(The  following  is  a  speech  delivered  by  the  same  young  man  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  Barnum’s  adage, 
with  the  reservation  that  a  second  would  have  been  more  correct.  The 
young  man  is  now  running  for  Congress.) 

My  Friends: — We  are  now  in  the  closing  moments  of  the  most 
bitter  campaign  ever  waged  in  this  glorious  Commonwealth.  The 
foes  of  the  pee-pul  are  on  the  run.  Their  intrigues  and  their  frauds 
have  been  exposed  by  the  pee-pul’s  candidate.  We  have  met  the 
forces  of  corruption  at  every  turn  with  honesty  and  integrity,  and  we 
await  the  morrow  to  bury  them  under  an  avalanche  of  the  working¬ 
mans’  vote.  Too  long  have  we  labored  under  the  yoke  imposed  on  us 
by  the  monied  interests ;  too  long  have  we  had  our  rights  disregarded 
and  our  monies  squandered.  Tomorrow  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
reassert  and  to  demand  our  God-given  rights  to  “life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness”  (loud  huzzahs).  And  who  are  you  going  to 
vote  for?  I  don’t  have  to  ask  that  question.  Before  me  I  see  the  faces 
of  those  good  hard-working  pee-pul  with  whom  I  lived  when  a  boy. 
You  know  me.  You  know  the  dirty-faced  little  urchin  who  ran  your 
errands  for  you.  In  later  years  you  remember  me  as  the  young  man 
who  waited  on  you  in  the  cooperative  store.  And  now  I  come  before 
you  as  the  pee-pul’s  candidate  for  Congress.  Today  I  have  spoken  at 
sixty-five  rallies  in  various  parts  of  this  district  and  I  want  to  wind 
up  my  campaign  among  the  old  folks.  You  know  I  always  liked  to 
get  back  to  the  old  neighborhood  where  every  stone  brings  back  some 
fond  memory  of  childhood.  I  like  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  my  old 
friends  who,  I  know,  are  backing  me  to  the  limit.  Here  I  come  to  you 
offering  myself  as  your  candidate  for  Congress  (prolonged  cheers). 
You  all  know  my  platform. 

But  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the  one  thing  that  I  am  bound  to 
accomplish.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  Washington  I  am  going 
to  file  a  bill  with  the  clerk  of  the  house.  And  do  you  know  what  that 
bill  is  going  to  do  ?  It  is  going  to  wipe  from  our  statute  books  the  most 
infamous  law  ever  devised  by  the  mind  and  pen  of  man.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  prohibition  amendment.  That  bill  was  rushed  thru 
our  legislative  halls  by  a  pack  of  sly,  sneaking,  underhanded,  pussy¬ 
footing  hypocrites  (hoots,  jeers,  catcalls).  It  passed  thru  Congress 
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while  our  boys  were  out  there  in  Flanders  field,  out  there  waist  high 
in  muck  and  slime,  cold,  half-naked,  drowned  in  their  own  blood,  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  stayed  at  home  and  devised  the  eighteenth  to 
the  Constitution.  They  forbade  the  workingman  to  partake  of 
alcoholic  stimulant.  They  invaded  his  home  and  told  him  what  he 
might  drink  and  what  he  might  not  drink.  Little  regard  did  they 
have  for  the  wage  earner  who  comes  home  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
and  is  obliged  to  refresh  his  wornout  body  and  frazzled  nerves  with 
an  invigorating  draught  of  lemon  crush.  But  I  am  going  to  do  away 
with  all  that.  I  am  going  to  make  it  so  that  every  man  can  drink 
what  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases,  and,  how  he  pleases.  That  is  the 
thing  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you.  And  I  know  that,  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  on  Tuesday  next  you  are  going  to  remember  your  old  friend, 
you  are  going  to  remember  me  and  the  things  for  which  I  stand,  and, 
finally,  you  are  going  to  put  a  little  cross  beside  the  name  of  Max¬ 
imilian  J.  McGillicudy.  I  thank  you. 

3 

(The  following  statement  was  made  by  our  friend  after  he  had 
rounded  out  his  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten.) 

Well,  my  boy,  you  want  to  learn  my  opinion  of  prohibition  do  you? 
Well  it  is  this  way.  Prohibition  is  good  because  it  gives  Congress 
something  to  talk  about.  It  is  wrong  if  it  deprives  the  citizen  of  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Of  course  it  works  many  evils 
on  the  American  citizen,  because,  we  have  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
getting  what  we  want  when  we  want  it,  and  so  we  will  get  liquor— good 
or  bad— but  liquor.  That  leaves  only  the  good  side  of  prohibition. 
Talking  about  repeal,  modification,  and  enforcement  keeps  Congress 
very  well  occupied,  and  if  they  didn’t  have  that  to  keep  them  busy, 
the  Lord  only  knows  what  mischief  they  would  be  up  to.  So  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  heartily  endorse  prohibition. 


The  Jottings  of  a  Jaybird 

by 

Nicholas  Jay 

i 

It  had  been  the  most  humid— I  am  tempted  to  say  “sticky”— of 
an  exceeding  sultry  summer’s  day.  (That  is  no  paradox;  it  is  New 
England  weather.)  The  very  sidewalk  baked  the  heat  into  the  feet. 
The  customary  downtown  crowds  were  non-existent,  even  within  the 
stores,  or  shops,  if  you  will.  Why  I  set  out  to  walk  the  ways  of  a 
window  shopper  is  one  of  the  many  of  my  personal  enigmas.  But, 
anyway,  it  happened  that  on  such  a  day  I  passed  a  church.  Now, 
a  church,  I  speak  of  a  Catholic  church,  for  it  is  the  only  one  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  has  ever  a  pervading  air  of  quiet  and  peace 
about  it.  It  is  rarely  empty  of  passersby,  always  there  are  at  least 
one  or  two  visitors  within ;  one  to  adore,  another  to  seek  solace.  And 
so  I,  though  I  was  probably  only  in  search  of  coolness  and  comfort, 
turned  my  steps  to  the  door  of  this  church,  my  old  parish  church. 
Nor  was  it  deserted.  Near  the  altar  were  a  woman  and  a  child. 

I  did  not  pray  for  long.  The  atmosphere  then  did  not  strike  me 
as  being  conducive  to  prayer.  The  silence  there  bred  meditation;  a 
time  for  a  stocktaking  of  my  sodden  soul.  After  a  time  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  other  occupants  had  come  for  a  nobler  purpose  than  I, 
for  a  slight  suspicion  told  me  that  I  had  entered  merely  to  get  out 
of  the  heat. 

It  was  then  that  I  really  noticed  the  pair.  They  were  before  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin.  Now,  I  had  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
moulder  or  carver  of  that  particular  statue  must  have  been  on  a 
carousal  the  night  before  he  worked  the  features  into  the  face  of  the 
figure.  The  whole  mien  was  one  of  stupidity.  No  feeling  of  heart 
was  mirrored  in  the  countenance.  Nothing  that  would  lend  to  it  an 
expression  of  holiness,  no  reflection  of  the  light  that  must  have  been 
the  Sweetest  Face.  The  physiognomy  was  absurd.  Before,  when  I 
looked  upon  it,  only  propriety  restrained  my  audible  smile.  You 
might  think  that  because  it  was  intended  as  a  representation  of  Her 
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that  only  respect  could  be  had  for  it.  Not  from  me.  The  face  was 
too  twisted  to  allow  my  obeisance.  (You  know  some  people  are  like 
that  .  .  .  especially  shallow  critics.) 

I  looked  at  the  woman :  old,  shriveled,  almost  as  dried  up  as  the 
last  stubborn  apple  on  the  tree  in  the  backyard.  Her  clothes  were 
not  clothes ;  they  were  relics  of  an  ancient  mode  of  dress  that  had  been 
scourged  much  by  wear.  Altogether  as  complete  a  heap  of  misery, 
externally,  as  you  can  imagine.  I  looked  at  the  child :  a  girl,  awfully 
attractive  ...  I  say  it  with  a  sigh.  A  blonde  with  the  bluest  eyes  that 
blink.  And  her  clothes!  Absolutely  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
little  old  lady’s  in  every  way.  Dressed  in  all  correctness  in  garments 
(or  whatever  one  refers  to  little  girls’  clothes  as)  that  were  of  no 
material  that  was  cheap. 

The  grandmother,  with  an  arm  around  the  other,  finished  praying, 
and  both  went  up  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin.  The  older  one  raised 
her  eyes.  You  may  talk  of  faces,  and  you  may  talk  of  sentimentality 
that  is  maudlin,  but  honestly,  I  never  saw  a  more  inspiring  face  than 
hers,  when  she  gazed  with  her  apologetic  smile  and  petitioning  eyes 
upon  the  Virgin.  Mine  is  not  the  ability  to  paint  pictures.  But  if 
it  were,  I  think  that  with  such  a  subject,  I  would  have  brought  forth 
a  true  treasure. 

The  little  old  lady  deposited  a  coin,  lighted  a  vigil  lamp  and 
offered  a  prayer  ...  a  prayer,  one  could  see,  for  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  sweet  child  that  was  with  her.  Then,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  granddaughter  in  her  own,  she  taught  her  to  light  the 
vigil  candle,  telling  the  child  all  the  while  about  Our  Lady.  They 
went  out— leaving  behind  the  plot  of  a  great  story,  the  story  of  the 
love  of  an  old-fashioned  grandmother  for  the  lovely  daughter  of  her 
own  thankless  child.  (But  I  fear  that  I  am  getting  melodramatic.) 

I  sat  there  for  a  long  while.  I  had  seen  adoration,  and  a  prayer 
that  was  truly  a  prayer.  And  I  had  seen  beauty  in  the  face  of  a 
wizened  old  lady.  I  had  learned  a  lesson  in  love.  Again  considering 
the  face  of  the  statue  I  did  not  see  there  the  face  that  I  had  always 
seen.  You  may  think  me  in  an  overwrought  religious  condition,  but 
I  know  that  you  are  wrong.  There  was  a  face  now  that  compelled 
my  adoration,  that  was  beauty,  that  was  love.  Many  a  time  since 
then  my  eyes  have  looked  upon  it,  and  always  I  remember  a  poor 
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little  old  lady  with  a  wee,  well-clad  girl,  kneeling  there,  lighting  candles. 
Strange  or  no,  in  the  face  of  the  image  I  can  see  the  reflection  of  the 
Sweetest  Face. 

II 

I  am  not  an  authority  on  romantic  love.  There  you  have  it,  the 
plain,  bald,  shaven,  stripped,  and  glaring  fact:  I  am  going  to  dwell 
for  the  moment  on  something  of  which  I  know  naught.  Now  that 
you  understand  this  I’m  sure  we  shall  get  along  famously.  One  great 
failing  of  many  of  the  modern  authors,  philosophers,  and  such,  is  their 
failure  to  state  before  their  dissertations  that  they  really  do  not  know 
what  they  discuss,  as  you  have  already  noticed  so  many  times.  So 
there  you  are — await  the  worst,  expect  nothing,  and  judge  whether  I 
stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels. 

Romantic  love  has  been  defined  too  often  to  allow  a  repetition 
of  that  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  may  be  an  endurance  race.  Yet,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  I  do  know  that  it  is  something  that  even  to  the  present  day 
occupies  the  hearts  of  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman,  many  a  youth 
and  many  a  maid.  Why  do  I  speak  of  it?  I  have  been  re-reading  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  in  somebody’s  collection  of  mythological 
tales,  and  a  thought  has  come  to  me.  Disregarding  for  the  time  being 
the  idea  that  this  thought  in  my  head  is  in  a  strange  place,  I  am  going 
to  let  you  have  a  glimpse  of  it.  As  you  see,  it  says  that  romance  is 
as  old  as  the  proverbial  hills.  That  to  understand  romance  we  must 
see  romance.  Now,  what  of  Hero  and  Leander  ?—( And  why,  pray, 
do  some  piets  like  to  make  a  sickening  sex  story  out  of  this  fable?) 
Poets  are  queer.  Even  old  Horace  in  an  epistle  teaches :  “As  ink 
when  touched  leaves  behind  it  a  blot  and  a  stain,  so  writers,  as  it  were, 
stain  shining  actions  with  foul  poetry.”.. 

To  sense  the  romantic  essence  of  this  tale,  a  part  of  the  story  is 
enough.  It  seems  that  a  worthy  wight  called  Leander  had  a  great 
deal  of  tender  feeling  for  a  priestess  of  Venus.  The  maiden  was 
known,  strangely  enough,  as  Hero.  (I  had  the  idea  that  a  hero  was  a 
man.  Well,  we  learn  something  every  day.)  Hers  was  the  task  of 
keeping  the  fair  name  of  Venus  honored,  by  ceremonies  of  some  sort, 
in  a  lofty  tower  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  .  .  .  (which  reminds 
us  of  the  Two  Freshmen  in  the  tower  of  the  Administration  Building. 
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That  was  also  a  strange  case.  What  “The  Heights”  newspaperman 
thought  were  two  Freshmen  turned  out  to  be  three  cadaverous  crea¬ 
tures  called  Sophomores.  Pardon  my  digressions,  I  beg  of  you ;  they’ll 
be  the  death  of  me  yet). 

Now,  Hero’s  “Old  Man”— I  believe  H.  G.  Wells  sets  this  forth 
as  an  ancient  and  quaint  title  for  “father”— was  dead  set  against  the 
girl’s  marrying  any  of  her  contemporaries.  Thus,  our  dear  Leander 
found  it  rather  difficult  to  see  his  lady  love,  cooped  up  as  she  was  in 
the  tower.  One  fine  day,  however,  he  met  her  at  a  track  meet.  Catch¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  maid,  he  was  instantly  at  her  side.  He  refused  to 
leave  that  position  until  he  had  her  consent  to  his  mounting  to  visit 
her.  Upon  her  acquiescence,  the  valiant  lad  proposed  to  set  an  example 
for  swimmers  of  a  coming  day,  by  a  natatorial  crossing  of  the  Helles¬ 
pont  when  sweet  night  had  spread  her  shadow.  Then  none  could 
know  his  goal,  and  he  might  safely  woo  the  willowy  wench.  (That  is, 
if  one  can  woo  them  safely.)  After  a  bit  of  discussion,  Hero  promised 
at  a  stated  hour  to  hold  on  high  a  lighted  torch  to  guide  him  over  the 
short  space  of  the  sea. 

Night  passed  over  the  country.  Leander,  vexed  with  impatience, 
strode  the  sandy  shore.  No  sooner  had  the  tremulous  little  torch  come 
out  of  the  dark  than  Hero’s  hero  was  diving  joyfully  into  the  waiting 
waters.  The  great  waves  swept  up  over  his  head.  Escaping  their 
depths  and  carried  to  their  tops,  he  was  upheld  by  the  tiny  flicker  of 
light  under  whose  flame  Hero  eagerly  scanned  the  very  waves  that 
bore  him  on.  Under  Venus’  smiling  help,  night  after  night,  Leander 
crossed  the  channel,  and  day  after  day  the  two  sighed  for  that  night 
to  bring  them  together.  And  always  love  conquered. 

“Thus  passed  the  summer’s  shadows  in  delight 
Leander  came  as  surely  as  the  night 
And  when  the  morning  woke  upon  the  sea, 

It  saw  him  not,  for  back  at  home  was  he.” 

The  story  of  this  noble  pair  is  one  ever  to  tickle  the  romantic 
craving  in  the  heart  of  me.  Nor  have  I  been  alone  under  its  charm. 
Virgil,  Statius,  Ovid,  Hunt,  Arnold,  Chapman,  and  Marlowe 
are  some  who  have  given  their  poetic  pens  to  this  episode  of  devotion. 
Schiller  has  celebrated  it  in  a  ballad,  and  Grillparzer  in  a  drama.  And 
Byron  even  attempted  the  swimming  of  the  very  Hellespont.  It  is 
the  one  tale  of  the  millions  that  tell  of  amorous  passions  which  spring 
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fromy  lazy  memory  when  sad-faced  ones  bemoan  the  adverse  fate  of 
(sigh)  romantic  (another  sigh )  1-o-v-e.  Whether  or  not  I  have  met 
but  ill  luck  in  this  business  of  wooing  is,  dear  friends,  none  of  your 

business. 

But  whether  or  not  the  depth  and  mean  of  the  so-called  universal 
emotion  has  changed,  the  method  certainly  has,  beyond  all  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  doubt.  Even  a  poor  college  student,  like  yours  truly, 
no  matter  how  intense  his  daze  can  comprehend  that.  There  are  many, 
though,  who  think  that  because  of  this  change  that  the  days  of 
romance  have  fled.  Most  of  those  holding  this  opinion  are  apt  to 
be  the  old  stagers  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  and  look  upon  us 
of  the  twentieth  as  a  mere  menagerie  of  buzzing  gadflies,  and  hope¬ 
lessly  amateurish. 

Well,  it  is  debatable.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  no  chortling 
Romeo;  all  that  I  can  say  is  trembling  conjecture.  It  does  seem  to 
me,  still,  that  just  because  Hero  no  longer  hides  in  a  tower,  courted 
by  a  mighty  swimmer,  but  instead  drives  down  Commonwealth  Avenue 
in  a  chummy  roadster,  or  sits  cross-legged  in  a  street  car,  that  she  is 
not  susceptible  to  the  dart  of  eternal  Cupid,  or  capable  of  bearing  it; 
that,  because  she  no  longer  shyly  sits  in  the  parlor,  swooningly  swathed 
in  stuffy  frimps  and  frizzles,  but  breezes  along  with  as  much  vim  and 
vigor  as  any  mere  man,  that  she  cannot  now  offer  sincerity  and  male- 
inspiring  companionship.  The  masculine  elements  (that  virile  power, 
yea!)  are  still  the  same  at  heart  as  any  Leander  of  any  age.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  the  feminine  side  (that  fragile  force,— oh,  yes,  verily) 
that  is  constantly  caviled.  Great  Cats!  I’ll  admit  that  there  are 
extremes  in  men  and  women.  But  I  am  talking  neither  to  nor  about 
extremes.  Extremes  are  too  liable  to  be  freaks!  The  fact  remains 
(as  facts  have  the  habit  of  doing),  and  I  think  that  those  of  you  who 
are  old  hands  at  this  game  of  being  suitors  will  agree  that  romance  is 
a  bigger  thing  than  mere  fashions  and  customs.  For  the  love  of  Lulu, 
boys  still  pine;  and  for  the  love  of  Mike,  girls  still  droop.  As  I  have 
said,  only  the  method  of  the  thing  now  differs;  the  spirit  is  ever  a 
standing  dish  in  the  menu  of  emotions. 

As  for  myself,— to  serve  as  an  example,— when  poor,  frail  I  pre¬ 
pare  to  pledge  my  hand  and  heart,  I  do  not  intend  to  swim  any  stormy 
seas.  Indeed,  I  shall  go  about  this  ticklish  task  as  if  it  were  only  a 
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matter  of  usual  routine.  (Hear!  hear!)  Nay,  no  channels  for  mine. 
Instead,  I  shall  merely  .  .  .  take  a  bath ! 

Ill 

Somebody  should  shoot  Stephen  Leacock.  May  the  voracious 
vulture  devour  my  vile  corpse  if  I  am  not  serious  about  this ! 

You  know,  for  many  a  year  this  funny  fellow  was  one  of  my  most 
beloved  of  friends.  There  was  a  time  when  all  that  I  had  to  do,  when 
possessed  of  the  dumps  and  the  doldrums,  was  to  pluck  a  book  of 
Stephen’s  from  the  shelves,  and  I  felt  myself  revived.  His  uproar¬ 
iously  humorous  spasms  of  wit  were  enough  to  drive  afar  off  any 
devils  of  desperation  that  lured  by  lively  spirits.  But,  oh!— what  a 
change  has  been  born ! 

Mr.  Leacock  took  upon  himself  the  writing  of  a  cataleptic  fit, 
which  was  of  the  nature  of  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  dramas  of  the 
Greeks.  As  far  as  it  went,  this  play  of  his  was  admirable,  but  didn’t 
go  very  far.  When  I  first  read  it,  it  called  and  received  myriad  laughs. 
Later,  when  in  a  class  of  Greek  the  professor  gave  us  a  personal 
dramatization  of  the  thing,  I  still  thought  it  very  delightful.  Poor, 
unknowing  Me!  I  was  then  rank  with  the  peculiarities  of  Freshmen. 
Why,  at  that  time,  I  held  the  fond  delusion  that  it  would  only  take 
four  years  for  me  to  graduate,  that  as  a  Sophomore  I  would  not  break 
any  test  tubes,  and  so  save  much  money;  that  a  “man  of  letters”  was 
a  mailman,— oh,  truly,  gullible  was  I !  So  you  see,  it  took  not  a  great 
deal  to  delude  my  art  of  appreciation.  As  time  galloped  on,  I  began 
slowly  and  gently  to  kick  my  powers  of  original  action.  One  of  my 
pristine  efforts  was  to  slightly  suspect  Stephen  Leacock  of  inhumanity. 
And  there  is  many  a  fellow  student  asleep  today  in  his  Greek  class, 
who  sympathizes  with  me  in  this  lament,  who  has  silently  suffered 
side  by  side  with  me  under  the  scourge  of  Oroastus  I 

Year  in,  year  out,  and  even  when  the  years  are  inside  out,  we, 
the  wretched  students  of  Greek,  are  forced  to  listen  to  this  tale  of 
sly  Stephen’s.  I  have  known  of  boys  who  are  in  their  beds  tonight, 
who  for  less  than  fifty  years  have  heard  this  monotonous  drama  droned 
out  upon  them.  Lads  who  are  in  their  beds  tonight  only  because  of 
nervous  breakdowns  that  resulted  from  attempts  to  improve  upon 
Mr.  Leacock’s  convulsion.  Oh,  what  would  not  a  fellow  do  to  be  rid 
of  this  dread  drama !  If  the  author  of  that  piece  had  been  compelled  to 
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listen  to  the  tale  of  Oroastus  all  through  prep  school,  or  even  as  I,  only 
in  college,  by  every  Greek  professor’s  oration,  I  wonder  if  he  would 
have  written  it?  Indeed,  the  work  of  itself  is  fine,  marvelous,  won¬ 
derful,  or  anything  else  you  may  want  to  call  it,  but  when  a  man  has 
to  listen  to  it  as  often  as  I  have,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  he  should  grow 
so  wildly  invective,  set  against  its  writer? 

If  the  Greek  professors  were  the  only  ones  that  took  gleeful  de¬ 
light  in  having  us  writhe  under  Oroastus ,  this  complaint  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  never  left  the  depths  of  my  bosom.  Alas  .  .  .  alas  for  our 
fates!  The  disease  is  spreading!  The  professors  of  English  have 
joined  hands  with  the  others  and  both  forces’  strength  is  hurled  upon 
us.  Oi  Moi!  Word  comes  that  an  English  pedagogue  fostered  its 
reading  to  his  class.  The  crisis  comes.  Woe!  Woe!  Woe! 

There  is  nothing  so  welcome  to  me  as  a  real  good  and  new  joke. 
But  an  old  joke  .  .  .  deliver  me  from  it.  I  feel  the  same  way  towards 
Oroastus.  If  you’ve  never  heard  it,  it’s  a  charming  little  thing,  and 
it  really  is  a  product  of  a  clever  wit.  But  when  one  has  to  hear  it 
over  and  over  and  over  and  over,  it  begins  to  be  unbearable.  If  ever 
there  was  a  case  of  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  this,  of  Oroastus,  is 
surely  a  sample.  Enough  is  plenty.  As  I  pause  a  bit,  I  wonder  if  the 
fault,  yes— it  is  even  a  sin— is  entirely  the  author’s. 

Maybe  the  fault  lies  with  the  Greek  and  English  professors  .  .  . 
more  with  the  former,  since  they  started  this  abuse.  My  present 
Greek  teacher  is  a  heaven-inspired  soul  who  has  the  divine  sense  not 
to  read  it  at  his  class  .  .  .  may  he  continue  this  difficult  path,  for  I 
imagine  the  temptation  to  see  us  suffer  under  such  a  reading  is  great. 
If  this  practice  of  drenching  us  under  this  Oroastus  grows,  we  have 
only  one  course,  one  plan  of  action  to  follow.  And  seeing  that  the 
disrepute  into  which  Mr.  Leacock’s  many  other  works  are  liable  to 
be  dropped,  because  of  this  hatred  which  comes  of  the  immensity  of 
this  overdose  of  Oroastus,  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  too  zealous 
professors,  perhaps  Stephen,  himself,  will  help  us  out. 

It  is  for  us,  the  suffering  students,  to  thwart  all  such  schemes  of 
pedagogical  intellects.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to  kill  off  all  the  Greek 
profs!  Or,  let  us  take  each  one  and  hang  him  by  his  ears  to  a  lofty 
tree  with  fish  hooks.  And  let  them  hang  there,  until  someone  catches 
Stephen  Leacock  stealing  peacocks!  .  .  . 
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The  cataclysm  is  over  ...  I  return  to  the  firmament  ...  I  see  the 
Greek  professor  alive  at  his  desk.  All  is  well.  Still,  he  does  not  know 
how  near  death  he  has  been. 

L’Envoi 

There  are  sweet  odors  coming  from  the  kitchen.  Soneone  is 
baking  apples  in  crusts ;  and  I  ravish  apple  pies.  I  like  to  pound  the 
typewriter,— but  like  apple  pies  better,  much  better.  And  that  is. 
why  I  cease.  Besides  .  .  .  I’m  too  tired  for  words. 
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It  was  our  pleasure  a  few  years  back  to  come  (quite  honorably) 
into  possession  of  an  English-made  topcoat.  To  set  off  the  high 

respectability  usually  predicated  of  such  firms,  the 
A  Modern  garment  had  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  company  sewed 

Sin  inside  the  collar.  The  motto  was,  “Esse  quam 

videri.”  This,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  ad¬ 
vertised  the  fact  that  the  coat  was  “good  goods  made  ‘good.’  ”  To 
complete  the  tale  we  might  admit  that  the  coat  did  last  as  long 
as  the  motto.  Many  a  time  afterward  in  our  homely  way  did  we 
philosophize  upon  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  It  seemed  as  we 
looked  about  us  that  life  was  just  reversing  the  proverb,  that  ap¬ 
pearances  had  become  the  all-important  factor.  The  axiom  now  read 
— “to  seem  rather  than  to  be,”  if  you  will  pardon  a  quite  bald  trans¬ 
lation.  There  is  not  a  little  truth  to  that.  It  would  not  be  quite  wrong 
to  regard  the  situation  as  a  result  of  modern  living.  Stimulation  and 
superficiality  are  twin  sisters  and  both  seem  quite  popular  these  days. 
When  one  views  the  educational  field,  especially,  their  presence  is  too 
ubiquitous  to  be  ignored. 

Conditions  are  in  a  way  unavoidable.  Once  the  material  pros- 
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perity  of  the  country  had  reached  a  certain  level,  people  began  to  think 
of  the  more  cultural  side  of  life.  They  had  an  overbearing  desire  to 
know  everjrihing.  Colleges  were  filled  to  the  doors,  new  ones  gained 
their  quota  almost  when  opened.  The  educational  world  went  mad 
over  degrees.  Some  went  abroad  to  buy  them,  others  remained  in  this 
country  to  purloin  them.  Happily  the  situation  was  not  universal, 
but  it  is  dangerous,  nevertheless.  High  standards  were  impossible. 
Gradually  things  are  changing.  While  the  degree-hysteria  still  per¬ 
sists,  educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  mean  nothing  unless 
their  acquisition  stands  for  work.  They  realize  that  no  college  degree 
will  connote  any  standard  of  worth,  unless  superficiality  is  taken  out 
of  the  class. 

There  are  many  causes,  undoubtedly,  and  many  more  remedies 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  champion.  We  can  leave  that  to  others. 
But  it  is  significant  to  read  the  writings  of  educationalists  in  current 
periodicals  decrying  the  veneer  on  cheap  wood  that  our  colleges  are 
producing.  Many  of  them  are  learning  a  bit  belatedly  that  to  pry 
facts  into  a  boy’s  head  is  not  education.  Do  not  blame  everything  on 
the  school  and  professors,  however,  the  student  is  responsible  in  great 
part.  One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  American  boy  in  school  is, 
of  initiative,  satisfaction  with  a  minimum.  It  means  that  he  writes 
smartly  rather  than  soundly;  he  is  so  afraid  of  “doing  differently,” 
that  he  practically  ruins  his  individuality  by  running  to  type.  Super¬ 
ficiality  of  effort  and  will  leads  to  superficial  results.  His  judgment 
is  shallow  and  indecisive,  his  will  is  too  plastic  and  flabby  to  persevere 
in  any  undertaking.  As  a  result  graduation  on  “get  by”  principles 
thrusts  him  into  a  world  where  there  is  no  “get  by.”  It  is  no  wonder 
that  so  many  of  our  college  graduates  are  walking  the  streets.  To 
blame  the  institution  does  not  solve  the  trouble.  You  cannot  educate 
a  man  against  his  will. 

The  situation  is  not  universal,  but  there  are  too  many  of  the 
average  students  of  our  colleges  that  are  using  “get  by”  for  their  goals. 
A  diploma  means  a  surface  of  training  no  more  substantial  than  their 
sheepskin.  It  wears  off  easily.  The  problem  shows  a  serious  flaw  in 
our  educational  system.  Superficiality  of  education  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  education.  To  a  great  extent  the  remedy  lies  with  the 
individual.  Let  us  question  ourselves.  Is  the  subject  pertinent? 
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To  eradicate  failings  that  affect  the  common  good,  common  action 
is  necessary— that  is  why  we  speak  to  you  of  the  Stylus.  Beneath 

the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Stylus  is  a  notice, 
The  advertising  it  as  the  work  of  the  undergraduates  of 

Stylus  Boston  College.  The  Stylus  is  devoted  to  the  fos¬ 

tering  and  encouragement  of  literary  effort  and 
ability  among  the  students.  No  one  ever  intended  that  the  magazine 
should  be  issued  every  month  solely  by  the,  midnight  work  of  three  or 
four  men.  Until  the  last  few  years  no  one  among  the  student  body 
considered  it  as  such,  least  of  all  the  editors.  The  Stylus  had  reached 
a  point  in  collegiate  literary  circles  that  reflected  credit  upon  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  a  definite,  concrete  way.  The  magazine  was  rated  highly  for 
its  conservatism  of  tone,  its  high  standards  of  composition,  its 
versatility  of  subject  and  method  of  expression.  It  is  not  a  vain¬ 
glorious  attitude  that  prompts  this  recital  of  past  merits :  it  is  a  desire 
for  the  recollection  by  the  upper  classmen,  and  realization  by  the  lower 
classmen,  of  these  past  achievements,  with  consequent  action  and 
definite  results. 

If  the  Stylus  today  has  any  friends  in  the  collegiate  world,  it  is 
due  to  the  tireless  work  of  no  more  than  three  men— we  speak  only 
of  the  literary  aspect  of  the  case.  In  more  cases  than  one,  their  efforts, 
however  long  and  laboriously  toiled  over,  have  been  met  by  a  deaf 
indifference  or  even  acrid  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  weighty  indictment  against  the  College  if,  from  a 
total  registration  of  about  twelve  hundred  students,  the  Stylus  can¬ 
not  get  much  more  than  three  men  interested  in  its  work.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  non-cooperation,  the  publication  of  the  magazine 
has  been  delayed,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the  extra  time  of  but 
about  three  individuals. 

This  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  time.  What  is  the 
case  for  the  future  to  be?  To  you,  who  can  write,  we  say:  we  need 
men.  We  need  men  who  can  write  short  stories,  poetry,  essays,  plays 
—any  form  of  literature.  We  are  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  are  amenable  to  suggestion.  We  are  open  to  advice. 
With  the  editors  it  is  a  matter  of  the  College  and  the  Stylus,  not  of 
themselves.  Remember  this:  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
abilities  of  each  and  every  man  in  the  College.  Since  the  beginning 
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of  the  year  we  have  spent  most  of  our  spare  time  between  periods 
coaxing  individuals  to  write.  We  have  met  with  flat  failure.  We  must 
leave  it  to  you  now.  We  can  do  no  more.  Men  from  the  three  lower 
classes  are  especially  desired  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Stylus. 
Please  do  not  allow  timidness  to  prevent  your  application.  The  editors 
are  quite  willing  to  share  their  burden.  Come  and  be  one  of  us. 

To  those  of  you  who  do  not  or  will  not  write  we  say:  stop  carping! 
Stop  tearing  down  and  help  to  build  up!  We  ignore  destructive  criti¬ 
cism,  we  thrive  on  the  constructive.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  make 
your  magazine  the  best  possible.  A  word  of  encouragement  goes  a  long 
way.  Support  the  book.  Encourage  the  contributors— you  don’t  have 
to  conceal  the  truth— they  deserve  credit.  Prod  those  who  can  write 
into  action.  Give  credit  where  it  is  due:  if  you  cannot  praise,  be  just, 
and  point  out  our  faults.  It  is  only  by  such  cooperation  that  the 
Stylus  can  continue.  We  cannot  go  on  as  we  are  now.  Present  con¬ 
ditions  are  a  terrible  confession  upon  the  part  of  the  school.  If  the 
Stylus  is  the  Voice  of  Boston  College,  then  the  school  has  a  raw,  sore 
throat.  Gargle ! 


Alumni 


The  Alumni  Column  of  the  Stylus,  as  well  as  other  features  of 
the  College,  has  its  traditions,  many  of  which  have  arisen  for  no  other 
reason  than  necessity.  One,  especially,  among  these  is  the  annual  ap¬ 
peal  broadcast  to  any  and  everyone  that  may  have  information  as 
to  the  whereabouts,  promotion  and  general  manner  of  living  of  those 
thousands  who  have  grasped  their  sheepskin  from  the  President  of 
the  College  with  a  sigh  and  a  wink  and  gone  forth  to  take  a  dive  into 
the  dizzy  whirlpool  of  life  downtown.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  make  the 
Column  a  cross  between  an  obituary  and  a  matrimonial  bureau  (many 
times  these  two  seem  to  be  the  only  significant  activities  in  the  lives 
of  some  of  our  Alumni).  If  our  graduates  are  ordinary  humans  (we 
hope  to  be  one  some  day),  they  probably  accomplish  a  few  other 
things  beside  three  meals  per  day.  Why  not  tell  the  rest  of  us  about 
it?  Progressive  ideas  are  to  be  expected  from  those  who  have,  them¬ 
selves,  run  the  gamut  of  collegiate  joys  and  sorrows,  and  have  had 
the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  school  in  the  light  of  post-college  de¬ 
mands.  Send  them  in  for  discussion !  There  is  a  corner  in  the  Column 
for  criticism,  if  you  have  any, — report  has  it  that  there  are  other 
grounds  for  criticism  than  the  distribution  of  tickets  for  the  Holy 
Cross  game.  Let  us  be  the  clearing  house  for  your  ideas ! 

One  of  the  lamentable  conditions  here  at  Boston  College  has  been 
the  lack  of  unity  and  coordination  between  Alumni  and  the  under¬ 
graduates.  The  advantages  of  such  a  bond  are  recognized  by  all,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  action.  The  B.  C.  Clubs  of  different 
cities  and  sections  are  doing  splendid  work.  Why  not  allow  the 
Alumni  Column  to  help  in  this  double  task  of  keeping  the  B.  C.  spirit 
in  those  who  have  it  and  injecting  even  a  modicum  of  it  into  the  many 
others  who  don’t  know  what  it  is?  This  season  of  banquets  and  re¬ 
unions  ought  to  bring  out  a  few  friends  whom  you  have  lost  track  of. 
Be  a  committee  of  one  and  write  us  about  it.  No  letter  can  be  too 
long.  Everybody  is  welcome,  old  and  young  graduates. 


Did  You  Have  Foresight 

in  1927 ? 

On  December  9th  we  mailed  out  over  4,000  checks  total¬ 
ing  over  $270,000  to  people  who  have  wisely  provided  for 
their  Christmas  expenditures  and  in  many  cases  for  their 
taxes,  coal,  insurance,  mortgage  interest  and  other  certain 
expenses. 

Our  1928  Club  starts  immediately  after  Xmas 

Newton  Trust  Company 
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Newton  Newton  ville  Waban 

Newton  Centre  Auburndale  Newton  Highlands 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 
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Let  us  all  get  together  and  shine  up  the  now  rather  rusty  links 
in  the  chain  that  holds  B.  C.  men  to  one  another !  Let  every  Alumni 
Club  send  us  the  news  about  their  members.  We  will  do  the  rest. 
You  do  your  part! 

Cambridge  seems  to  be  the  back  door  of  the  College.  Besides 
the  hundreds  that  flock  to  the  Heights  every  morning  from  the  so- 
called  University  City,  the  place  boasts  of  a  B.  C.  Club  that  has  some¬ 
thing  more  than  numbers  to  its  credit.  They  can  show  some  of  us 
how  it  is  done.  Here  is  a  note  or  two  about  some  of  them. 

Bill  Foley,  ’24,  Father  Corrigan’s  medal  man  in  Ethics,  is  teaching 
English  at  Cambridge  Latin. 

&  &  S 

Elections  in  the  city  bring  out  the  fact  that  on  the  stump  during 
rally  nights  the  boys  from  the  Heights  can  put  things  over  with  the 
proverbial  punch.  Charles  Hurley,  bulwark  of  everything  B.  C.  in 
Cambridge,  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Charlie  led  the  ticket  by  a  com¬ 
fortable  margin  in  the  school  committee  elections. 

j* 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  add  the  fact  that  Ed.  McGreenery,  ’22, 
treasurer  of  the  Alumni  Association,  will  lend  Mr.  Hurley  much  sup¬ 
port  in  the  coming  two  years.  He  is  another  school  committeeman, 
another  B.  C.  leader  in  the  school  government  at  Cambridge. 

*5*  & 

It  is  now  Councillor  C.  J.  Cronin,  whom  you  probably  used  to 
know  as  “Tubber.”  The  great  little  leader  of  last  year’s  hockey  team, 
and  stellar  member  of  the  baseball  team  until  his  trick  knee  forced 
him  out,  has  turned  his  eye  towards  the  “pols.”  The  new  Councillor- 
at-Large  was  right  in  there  when  it  came  to  getting  the  votes.  He’ll 
make  a  fine  professor  of  civic  government  some  one  of  these  days. 

&  &  & 

Jack  Sheehan,  ’20,  he  of  Yale  fame,  and  Tom  Murphy,  one  of 
the  outstanding  athletes  in  ’24,  are  now  on  opposite  sides  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  school  athletics.  Tom  is  football  coach  at  Rindge,  while  Jack 
is  showing  the  boys  at  Cambridge  Latin  how  to  break  through  the  line 
as  he  did  in  that  memorable  battle  at  Yale. 


REPERTORY  THEATRE 

OF  BOSTON 

Two  Weeks  of  Shakespeare 

and  Shaw 

WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  7 

Will  Continue 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

Shakespeare’ s  Sylvan  Comedy 

with  which  Mr.  Jewett’s  Shakespearean  Repertory 
began  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 


WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  14 

YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 

G.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Brilliant  Comedy 

which  opened  the  First  Season  of  Modern  Repertory 
in  Boston  under  Henry  Jewett’s  Direction 


IN  PREPARATION 

Two  Successes  of  our  Previous  Repertory 
Seasons  in  Boston 

SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER^ 

Oliver  Goldsmith’s  Comedy  Masterpiece 

AND 

A  DOLL’S  HOUSE 

Henrik  Ibsen’s  Famous  Drama 
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Marty  (Bud)  O’Connor,  ’14,  besides  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
children  at  the  Roberts  School,  finds  time  to  direct  the  activities  of 
the  B.  C.  Club  in  Cambridge,  and  he  is  doing  one  fine  job. 

Joe  Linehan,  ’27,  past  sporting  editor  of  the  Heights,  is  at  Hud¬ 
son  learning  the  constituents  of  lacquer.  That  comes  from  learning 
his  chemistry  they  tell  us. 


& 


Walter  Kelleher,  ’24,  hasn’t  missed  a  game  since  he  left  College — 
even  the  Fordham  jamboree.  He  is  teaching  at  Dorchester  High. 


&  & 


Talking  about  Fordham  reminds  us  of  that  band  of  pioneers  in 
the  B.  C.  Club  of  New  York.  That  smoker  the  night  before  the  game 
showed  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  there  what  the  old 
Boston  College  spirit  can  do.  Congratulations,  Brother  Kirby,  et  al. ! 
This  editor  has  had  a  warm  spot  for  the  Club  after  their  efficacious 
support  subsequent  to  a  debate  he  engaged  in  with  C.  C.  N.  Y.  last 
year.  We  are  expecting  a  budget  of  news  from  Jim  Tobin  soon  anent 
the  activities  of  the  Club.  Besides  his  publicity  job,  he  teaches  at 
Fordham  Prep,  where  he  is  assistant  moderator  of  one  of  the  papers 
there,  thus  putting  into  practise  some  of  the  ideas  the  Stylus  and 
Heights  taught  him. 


WANTED 

The  Stylus  asks  you  to  look  through  your  li¬ 
brary  in  quest  of  the  following  Boston  College 
Catalogues : 

1873-1874 

1879- 1880 

1880- 1881 

If  you  find  one  or  all  of  them  and  can  part  with 
the  precious  volume,  please  send  along  your  find. 
Thank  you. 


Established  1826 


Nathan  Robbins  Company 

DEALERS  IN 

POULTRY  and 
WILD  GAME 


33-35  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON 

-p  •  v  ,  !  2031-32 
Pnone  Richmond  <  ft070 

I  I  c 


The 

Copley-Plaza 

Always  a  favorite  with  the 
young  people — 

For  tea  in  the  charming 
Sheraton  Tea  Room. 

For  delectable  luncheons 
and  dinners  in  the  attrac¬ 
tive  dining  rooms. 


Like  ray  Daddyis-#y  Bank  Book 

WILDEY  SAVINGS  BANK 


52  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


The  Store  for  Men 


From  long  experience 

this  store  knows  and  carries  the  newest  styles  in 
clothes  designed  especially  for  college. 


We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  more  for  quality  — 
we  merely  ask  you  to  pay  more  attention  to  it. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 


Compliments  of 

pilot 

Official  Organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $2.00  PER  YEAR 

309  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


LOCAL,  SUBURBAN  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  MOVING 

OF  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  AND  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

EXPERT  PACKING  FIREPROOF  STORAGE 

Main  Office  Telephone  Packing  Dept.  &  Wareh'se 

46  Broomfield  Street  Hancock  8000  3175  Washington  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  Connecting  All  Depts.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Thoroughness  of  the 

BOSTON 

EVENING  TRANSCRIPT’S 

An  excellent  department  de¬ 
voted  to  all  phases  of  College 
and  School  activities,  and  in  its 
general  news  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  are  always  stories  of  in¬ 
terest  to  students  preparing  for 
college  or  in  college. 

THE  TRANSCRIPT  WITH  ITS  WEALTH 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  LITERARY  NEWS  IS 
PRE-EMINENTLY  THE  NEWSPAPER 
OF  THE  STUDENT 


SCHOOL 

and 

COLLEGE 

NEWS 


To  Stylus  Readers : 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company, 

368  Congress  St.,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 


See  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

in  our  Book  Department 

The  Catholic  Supply  House 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-29  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston 


JOSEPH  F.  CAREW,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Limestone,  Sandstone, 
Marble  and  Bluestone 

FOR  BUILDING  PURPOSES 

11  Gerard  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Cut  Stone  and  Limestone  Trimmings 


“New  England’s  Own” 

Packers  and  Producers  of  Fine  Foods  —  Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon,  Sausages,  Poultry, 
Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and 
Smoked  Fish  —  Fruits  and  Vegetables  — 

Preserves  and  Canned  Goods 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER  COMPANY 

BLACKSTONE,  NORTH  AND  NORTH  CENTRE  STS. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Compliments  and  Best  Wishes  of 


THE  BOSTON  BRAVES 


WEAR  OUR 

BEACONSFIELD  $5.50  HATS 

With  Picturesque  Linings  Zll' " 

Royal  Luxurys^$7.00  Stetsons  $8.00 

2  STORES °nW6H INGT ON  ST 

3ii  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


Compliments;  of  our  ^Professional  jfrients 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

IS  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

J.  J.  O’HARE 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

40  Court  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

22  Ames  Bldg. 

H.  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

DR.  CHARLES  F.  STACK 

1315  River  Street 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

EDWARD  S.  FARMER 

11  Beacon  Street 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.  M.  D. 

230  Boylston  Street 

P.  F.  KELLEHER 
PHYSICIAN 

1713  Mass.  Ave. 

Cambridg,  Mass. 

JOHN  L.  MURPHY 

6  Beacon  Street 

. 
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L.  Crimes 

■ 


